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THE PRIDE OF 
MAN IS LOW 


PITIFUL CHAPTER IN THE 
HISTORY OF FLIGHT 


First and Last Voyage of the 
(Titanic of the Skies 

HERE LIES RIOt 

In an agony of sorrow, and with pride 
humbled to the dust, the British Empire 
mourns the Joss of the mighty airship 
R ioi, which was to have, established 
another link between the Motherland 
and her far-flung dominions. 

The colossal vessel was plunging at 
her, mast at Canlington, warming her 
engines for her first voyage to India, 
while a fierce gale was brewing, ready to 
burst upon her over the sea, to pursue 
her into France, and to bring her to 
crash against a hillside of the wooded 
country between Beauvais and Paris, to 
smash, to catch fire, and to blaze in ruin. 


The Proud Depa ture 

Tens of thousands of people saw her 
start and pass down Southern England, 
carrying 54 souls, among them'Lord 
Thomson, Minister for Air, Sir Sefton 
Branckqr, Director of Civil Aviation, 
and other men famous in Hying history. 

London watched her, the Home 
Counties saw her, and one little company 
on a Kent hilltop, who had seen the 
building of her sister ship the R 100, 
gazed with affectionate pride as she swam 
into the valley, dim and mysterious, until 
a cloud received her and she was no more 
than a deep harmony of receding sound. 

Slowly she made her way to the coast, 


and more slowly across the sea, for the 
storm rose higher and higher as if to 
challenge her right to measure her 
strength with the whirlwind. Millions 
were thinking of her. Little they guessed 
the tragedy which was to come. 

The Crash in the Storm 

Kor had those on board any fear of ill. 
Their wireless messages came through, 
reporting slow but confident progress 
in spite of terrific atmospheric con¬ 
ditions. At a quartcr-to-two in the 
morning, almost in the very last hour of 
Summer Time, It 101 sent out a call for 
information as to her whereabouts, and 
Le Bourgct told her that she was just 
north of Beauvais. That was the last 
message to or from the doomed vessel. 

The storm raged furiously and torrents 
of rain beat down on her huge, body, 
weighting her heavily. 

Tiie airship passed Beauvais and bore 
on for Paris,, but four miles fromBcauvais 
she was seen to be. low in the air and 
pitching’ and rearing like a 'startled 
giant. .. Suddenly, with a frightful shock- 
sh'c struck a hillside. There was a crash 
and rending, a burst of flame 1 ; : then a 
horrifying explosion of millions of cubic 
feet pf hydrogen. In a few seconds the 
nobie" product of all'the labour of-two 


years was reduced to a tangle of ruin. 



Well Cleared 


There arc not many girls of twelve who can sit a horse with such confidence as Vivian 
Goodall, who is here seen faking a jump on her pony Light Foot. 


Of the 46 men who were killed at once, 
it is thought that none could have known 
suffering. The force of the collision was 
so great, the explosion so.overwhelming, 
that death was probably instantaneous 
for all. The miracle was that eight men 
should emerge from the horror alive, 
some barely injured. 

There in the gloom of night, the storm 
making the sky hideous with racing black 
clouds lashed by streaming rain, lay 
the shattered - pride of men’s hands. 
We had fondly hoped for the greatest 
triumph in the history of flying ; in a 
moment we were overthrown by the 
greatest tragedy in flying since flight 
was thought of. 

All human enterprises have their 
disasters, soon or late, and we sigh for 
the past, but steel our nerves and go on. 
For an instant we are stunned and awed, 
but there is that in the human spirit 
which partakes of the invincible ; and 
from every stroke of destiny by which 
we arc wounded we draw inspiration 
for fresh effort! to honour the valiant 
dead by carrying to success'.the labour 
for which they nobly gave their lives. 


MOTHER’S SPECTACLES 
How They Were Lost and Found 

This story comes to us in our postbag 
this week, and we think it well worth 
printing. 

A Devon Territorial battery of 
artillery found itself in India on war 
service in the early days of 1914. Mail 
Day became, of course, the red-letter 
•day of the week. 

On one such day a sergeant of 
the battery in a spare moment sat 
down to enjoy his mother’s weekly 
epistle, but on opening it found the 
writing more shaky than usual and 
news very scant. 

To put the explanation of the good 
lady’s shortcomings in her own words, 
.she wrote : “ I am very sorry I cannot 
write much this week, as I have mislaid 
my glasses.” A local paper accompanied 
the letter, and feeling that disappoint¬ 
ment on the one hand must bo made up 
for by a diligent perusal of the printed 
news, the. sergeant whipped out his 
jack-knife and tore open the Tavistock 
Gazette. Out fell his mother’s spectacles. 


MOTHER LOVE 

THRILLING STORY FROM 
ONTARIO 

The Woman who Fought a Bear 
in the Canadian Backwoods 

LIFE ROUND ABOUT A FARM 

From far away in the Canadian back, 
woods north of Ontario comes a story 
which might have been told in the 
early days when the first pioneers were 
conquering the wild. 

The place where Mrs Thomas Reeves 
lives with her husband and children is 
still sparsely settled. Neighbours arc 
few, and black bears are almost as 
common a sight as black and white 
cows in England. 

Mrs Reeves had gone out with her 
children to find the family’s own 
cows and call them home, and just 
when the little party came out from the 
shelter of a wood they saw another 
little family (of black bear cubs) play ing 
in the open. 

The Encounter 

They were not alarmed. The compara¬ 
tively small black bears arc common 
about this neighbourhood, and are 
generally regarded as harmless. We can 
imagine that when the little Reeves 
children saw the bear cubs they were 
as pleased at the sight as English 
children are when they spy a squirrel 
or a litter of foxes at play. . 

But they had reckoned without 
Mother Bear, who became furious 
at their approach. Before any of them 
realised what was about to happen 
she came lumbering down on the part}’. 

But Mrs Reeves was as brave as 
any bear, and her first thought also 
was for her children. She bade them run 
back to the shelter of the trees. She 
stood up to the bear. She stood when 
its paws were on her shoulders. 

A Happy Ending 

Woman and bear swayed and 
struggled. The children screamed, and 
it was that screaming which interrupted 
what might have been a fearful tragedy. 
The children’s screams awoltc answering 
yelps in the cubs. They began to howl. 

The black bear heard them, and 
suddenly dropped the woman to see 
what was the matter with its young. 
-Mrs Reeves rolled over and over, but, 
bruised and bleeding though she was, 
she was able at last to pick herself up 
and get back to her children. 

Needless to say, she did not look 
back to see what had become of her 
assailant, and in spite of all she had been 
through she. was able to stagger back 
with her children to the farm. 

There her husband found her, in a sad 
state indeed, but with no bones broken, 
and the rest of the story brings a happy 
ending. Mrs Reeves, after the doctor 
had seen her and dressed her wounds, 
was put to bed in hospital and was able 
to go back to her children in a few weeks. 
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EMPIRE’S ROUND 
TABLE 

ENGLISH SPEAKERS TALK 
THINGS OVER 

Imperial Conference Now 
Sitting in Whitehall 

QUESTIONS BEFORE IT 

Our Prime Minister and other repre¬ 
sentatives of the Governments of our 
British Commonwealth have once again 
assembled in conference in the capital 
of the Motherland. 

It is four years since the last Imperial 
Conference was held and 43 years from 
the Jubilee of Queen Victoria, when the 
representatives of the self-governing 
colonies first consulted together. 

General Ilertzog, Prime Minister of 
South Africa, is the only leader who was 
present in 1926. 

A Fine Phrase from Ireland 

It is a good thing for our Empire 
that these meetings take place. Here 
the lictor’s bundle of rods can be re¬ 
examined, each rod tested, and the 
bundle bound together again with a 
stronger cord than ever, for as Mr 
McGilligan, of the Irish Free State, well 
said : “ The prosperity of the group, as 
a whole, dependent upon orderly and 
balanced economic life in each nation 
of the group, has a direct bearing on the 
happiness and welfare of every citizen 
in all our countries.” 

The Imperial Conference meets in a 
time of world depression, and the 
economic difficulties of today will have 
their place in the discussions. This 
grave question, however, is not the main 
object of the conference. As the 
Dominions have become older and more 
experienced in the art of government 
many new problems arise. It may be 
a problem of Defence, or of Justice, or 
of relations with a foreign power nearer 
their borders and influencing the lives 
of their people in a way which docs not 
touch the Mother Country. There are 
shipping questions, commercial treaties, 
immigration problems, the status of 
native races, and so on, which may be 
clarified by discussion at a round table. 

It is hoped that there will be founded 
a Permanent Secretariat, on the lines 
of the League Secretariat, which will 
ensure a progressive cooperation be¬ 
tween the Dominions. 

The Ideal Way 

Our .Prime Minister is an inspiring 
leader, knowing and stressing the in¬ 
fluence all can have in securing and 
maintaining peace. The C.N. rejoices 
to record this fine passage with which 
Mr MacDonald ended his speech of 
welcome in the Locarno room of the 
Foreign Office : 

Gentlemen, we' begin our tasks. At this 
table are the shades of many great men and 
great events which are enshrined in a history 
common to us all. There they are, dignified 
by time, their aspects and results smoothed 
and mellowed by the passing of years and by 
the pageantry of history which is now our 
inheritance for good or ill. 

We, still- in the flesh, and with fate and 
destiny still unwritten regarding us, have to 
live and plan for the future. We face a 
world still unsettled. Beyond us is a prospect 
of intangible fears and set purposes, un¬ 
happy suspicions and firm convictions, numb¬ 
ing experiences and defiant idealism, and it is 
our lot to try and find a sure way amid the 
confusions—a way which those who will sit 
here after us may gladly pursue to goals 
which are to us but promises. 

If it be our good fortune to find that way 
it will only be because we have confidence in 
each other, and because we are inspired by the 
spirit of free association guided by the will to 
cooperate, not only in settling our own 
difficulties, but in giving an example of the 
triumph of autonomy within unity to the rest 
cf the world. '• 

Every patriot, in the best sense of that 
word, must wish success to tli is conference. 


UNKNOWN PARADISE 
FOR ANIMALS 

LIFE IN THE KALAHARI 
DESERT 

Vast Areas of Vegetation to 
Attract Wild Creatures 

THE DESERT BLOSSOMS 

A scientific expedition in which Eng¬ 
land, America, and South Africa are 
interested has returned from flic wilds 
bringing tidings to surprise us. The 
Kalahari Desert is not a howling wilder¬ 
ness, but an animal paradise ! 

The very name has terrible associa¬ 
tions for the white man's mind. It seems 
ever to tell of routes grim and horrible 
with the bones of dead men and camels, 
brought to agonising dissolution by 
thirst and famine. And yet the Kalahari 
Desert has long been known to utter each 
year a voiceless call to which the wild 
animals from the land surrounding it 
have for ages answered. 

Water Underground 

Men have marvelled that these migra¬ 
tory ticks into the unknown wastes 
should take place, for it seemed to mean 
that the animals braving the adventure 
must go practically waterless for weeks 
or months together. 

The newest discoveries do not dispel 
that theory, but the travellers bring 
bade marvellous pictures of undreamed 
fertility and loveliness over great areas 
of the desert which had been pictured 
as barren sands. The supposed arid 
wilderness is in reality grass veld. 

Great areas are covered with trees, so 
there must be water underground, if not 
on the surface. In their wanderings the 
explorers came upon far-reaching gar¬ 
dens of flowers. 

But there are barren areas too, dried 
up and true to the popular conception of 
dese .4 conditions. Lake Ngami, with its 
promise of inexhaustible water, was a 
tragic disappointment. It proves not to 
be a lake at all. It has no shore line, and 
no deposits such as true lakes always 
receive. In reality it is merely a locally 
extended depression which becomes 
flooded only with heavy rainfalls. 

Meat and Drink 

Nevertheless there is vegetation in 
plenty in the Kalahari Desert to explain 
the seasonal visit to it of hordes of 
animals. The food they cat is both meat 
and drink, sufficiently charged with 
moisture to serve both purposes. 

Apparently the Kalahari has a per¬ 
manent as well as a migratory population 
of animals, not peculiar to itself, but 
descendants of animals which are com¬ 
mon to flic surrounding areas, the Karroo, 
Rhodesia and elsewhere. Great num¬ 
bers of antelopes were seen, with iions 
in attendance upon them. As many as 
twenty lions to a troop were met 1 

The expedition brought back go 
different kinds of mammals, 300 species 
of birds, 1200 reptiles, and 25,000 
insects. So we: need think no longer of 
the drcadcjl Kalahari as a silent death- 
dealing waste. Wc live and learn ; one 
desert at least docs realise the dream of 
mankind by blossoming like the rose. 


NEW TREASURES FROM 
HERCULANEUM 

The excavators of Herculaneum,, the 
old Roman city overwhelmed by the 
eruption of Vesuvius in 79 A.n., have 
found three beautiful statues of white 
marble about four feet high. 

They represent Hercules, a satyr, and 
a hunting group. The hunting sculpture 
shows a young deer attacked by four 
dogs, and is considered by experts to 
be 011c of the most realistic of classical 
times. These treasures adorned the 
house of some wealthy Romafl'wJio may 
have perished in the terrible 'catastrophe 
which buried Pompeii and Herculaneum 
nearly 200Q years ago. 1 - 


WHERE THE WHEELS 
RUN SMOOTHLY 

The Busmen Show the 
Way 

HELPING LAME DOGS 
OVER STILES 

When the C.N. saw in the London 
General buses the notices about‘dropping 
tickets in the bus to avoid littering the 
streets (and long before then) it knew 
that the Company must be a body of 
most reasonable men. Another proof 
of'it has come to light. 

It has been revealed by the approach 
of winter, when reduced traffic entails 
the reduction of the Company’s staff 
and the discharge of surplus men. 

The L.G.O.C. was sorry for the neces¬ 
sity ; the Transport and General 
Workers Union, to which the men belong, 
regretted it as much. The two bodies 
came together round a tabic. 

As the result of the discussion the 
busmen agreed to substitute for the 
guaranteed 48-hour week and its ac¬ 
companying wage a guaranteed 40-lionr 
week with a consequent drop in wage. 
This more elastic arrangement enables 
the Company to recall the men dis¬ 
charged and to keep all its employees 
through the winter. 

The Busman’s Geneva 

Where and when it is possible, the 
wage for all that can be managed will 
go as nearly as possible back to summer 
level. As the traffic keeps up, the 
men’s wages will keep up with it. 

This sensible agreement between em¬ 
ployers and employed shows to its 
greatest advantage when it prevents 
unemployment; but it is part only of 
a more general arrangement by which 
many other questions—of discipline, 
or any questions of grievance—come 
before a joint committee on which the 
management and the workers sit. 

This board, which is the busman’s 
Geneva, is a barrier against the strike or 
the lock-out, which are the equivalents 
of going to war. 

If other trades and other companies 
would follow this example Industry 
would be nearer the smooth running of 
the London General bus. 

KEEPERS OF THE LAMP 
The Watch at the Lighthouse 
WHEN ONE FALLS ILL 

It seems a splendid thing to live in 
a lighthouse, to see the great rays of 
flic lantern sweeping the dark seas, to 
hear the waves dashing below, to feel 
that many a mariner blesses the light¬ 
house, its lantern, and its keepers. 

But there is another side to the 
picture which is revealed by the ex¬ 
perience of the keepers of the lighthouse 
of Auslcerry, off the. island of Stronsay, 
in the Orkneys. 

In a storm during the autumn gales 
one of the keepers, David Millar, was 
taken so severely ill that he could not 
carry on. In the old days that might 
have been a 'tragedy. Even with the 
wireless it was-bad enough. 

But with the wireless a message was 
sent out to say that a keeper was ill 
and a doctor and a man to relieve the 
invalid ' were wanted. A ship, well 
named the Pole Star, picked the message 
up and dashed off to Stromness. Here 
a doctor was taken on board, and the 
ship made straight for the lighthouse. 
But the-storm was now raging at its 
height, and all. day long the Pole Star 
could not get near. 

At night the gale abated, and the 
ship, first calling at Copinsay Lighthouse 
for. another lighthouse man, was able 
to land both tlic doctor and keeper on 
tlie rock of Auskerry. 

Millar was then found to be very bad 
indeed. The.,principal keeper, in his 
absence from his post, had been doing 
double duty for two nights and a day. " 


A WIFE FOR 

Eustace Echidna 

The Loneliest Creature 
in the Zoo 

Dy Our Zoo Correspondent 

For seventeen years Eustace, the Zoo’s 
echidna, has led a solitary existence. 

He has earned the reputation of being 
the loneliest animal in the menagerie, 
for he is one of the very few initiates of 
the Zoo who have not managed to make 
a single friend among their visitors, and 
he has never had a companion to cheer 
him lip. He is a rare and strange speci¬ 
men, but though from time to time lie is 
asked to come out of his cage to show off 
the peculiarities of the echidna, and he 
always behaves beautifully on these occa¬ 
sions, no one has over made a pet of him. 

He is covered with spines, which 
make it impossible to nurse or stroke 
him, and looks like a giant hedgehog, 
with a thin, elongated snout resembling 
the beak of a bird. His appearance is 
not attractive enough to make him 
popular, so poor Eustace has been forced 
to stand by and watch his neighbours, 
of loss interest but greater charm, being 
petted while he was neglected. 

Rare and Strange 

But Eustace is to be lonely no longer, 
for the Zoo has acquired a wife for him, 
and even if the two echidnas cannot 
manage to attract great attention they 
will be able to console one another. 

Eustace and his wife are well worth a 
visit, for the echidna is a rare and strange 
creature from New Guinea. He is a 
survivor from the time when primitive 
mammals laid eggs like reptiles and 
belongs to a tiny group of mammals that 
lay eggs, incubate them in a pouch, and 
then suckle the young like true mammals. 

They are not remarkable for their 
intelligence, these echidnas, but they are 
at least amiable, which is perhaps for¬ 
tunate for them, for Nature has not 
provided them with weapons for fighting. 
They cannot bite because they have no 
teeth, and they cannot scratch because 
their claws, though longish, are too 
blunt. All they can do when annoyed is 
to hiss like a reptile and hope their 
spines will serve as a protection. / 

NEARER AND NEARER 
U.S.A. at Geneva 

America cannot really keep away 
from the League of Nations. 

Many other countries have found that 
also,, and have at various times ap¬ 
pointed representatives to live per¬ 
manently at Geneva to keep them in 
touch with all that is going on. Mexico, 
not yet a Member of the League, did 
this lately, and now Washington has. 
followed suit. A Government official 
who has been second in command of the 
European Division of the State Depart¬ 
ment at Washington, a person therefore 
of some importance, has settled in 
Geneva as Consul - in - Charge, with 
authority to act as United States 
Observer at the meetings of flic League.' 


THINGS SAID 

British taxation is undoubtedly the 
heaviest in the world. Mr William Graham 
The British people spend on drink, 
tobacco, and gambling £650,000,000 a 
year. President of the Beard of Trade 
Criticism is the tonic which prevent^ 
the Post Office going to sleep. 

The rostmaster-General 
Nowhere in ■ England is there more 
first-class disinterested work done by 
young and old than at Oxford. 

Mr H. A. I.. Fisher 

One of the most disturbing features 
of the present situation is the extra-- 
ordinary ignorance as to the position in 
the industrial world. Mr William Wallace 
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The milk express • A giant of the sea • Fruit harvest 



Repairing n Shot Tower—Steeplejacks aro here A Film Warrior-Red Indians today ore a peace-loving people, but within the 
seen at work at Edmonton on a 200-feet-hlgh memory of some living Americana and Canadians warlike braves such aa thla 

tower inside which shot ia made by dropping wore a menace to the pioneers who trekked across the great plains to found the 

molten lead Into water tanka below. cities of the Far West. 



Airmen’s Danger Signal—A man Is here 6een as¬ 
cending one of the 450-foot wireless masts at 
Chelmsford to fix the red light which will act as a 
warning to airmen at night. 



The Apple Harvest—In most districts apples hove all been gathered. These students of A Curious Train —Milk collected from North Staffordshire farms Is sent from Ecton to tho 
Reading University are loading a cart with the crop of a late variety at Shinfleld, near Reading. li™ for London on this light railway. Each glass-lined tank will hold 2000 gallons. 



The Flag That Escaped From the Great Disaster—It is thrilling to realise that, while the entire A Giant of the Sea—The three men sitting in the mouth of this 72-ton whale give an Idea of 
envelope of the R 101 perished in the flames, the flag escaped atmoat undamaged. its size. It was captured In the Pacifto and is now being exhibited at Now York, 
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SET-BACK FOR 
THE SLAVES 

A SAD DAY AT THE 
LEAGUE 

Slo wing-Down the Abolition 
of a Terrible Wrong 

INFLUENCE OF FRANCE 

Looking back on the last meeting of 
the League of Nations one of the things 
that saddens all good people is the un¬ 
happy failure of the British proposals 
to deal with slavery. 

One of the causes for anxiety in the 
matter has been the attitude of France, 
which stood in the way of an earnest 
attempt to set up a Permanent Com¬ 
mission for bringing slavery to an end. 

The subject is on the programme of 
every Assembly, and whether countries 
like to face it or not they are bound to 
do so because of the determination of 
some Governments, notably our own. 
We are proud to know that no British 
Government will rest while this slur on 
civilisation remains. 

Britain Tries Again 

A committee was set up some years 
ago to deal with it and certain improve¬ 
ments in the situation followed. Yearly 
reports arc sent to the.Leaguc by various 
Governments, and those countries where 
slavery still exists have felt the shame 
that is thus publicly cast upon them. 

Last year fresh proposals were mado 
by the British delegates, but they were 
not welcomed. This year they were 
again pressed, every effort being made to 
meet objections and to find some way 
that would satisfy all countries. 

The idea was to set up a Permanent 
Committee on Slavery and an Inter¬ 
national Bureau for collecting inform¬ 
ation from Governments and drawing 
up confidential reports. 

There was nothing revolutionary 
about this. As long ago as 1892 an 
international authority was set up to do 
very much the same sort of thing as it 
was now proposed to do under the 
auspices of the League. The principle 
that slavery is an international concern, 
and that it is right for the nations as a 
whole to do what they can to abolish it, 
has been established in the international 
life of the world for more than a century, 
for it is over a century since the first 
treaty for the suppression of the slave 
trade was agreed to. 

A Deep Disappointment 

These were the reasons, as explained 
by Lord Cecil, for setting up some 
efficient machinery for supervising the 
work, and it will be a deep disappoint¬ 
ment to all who wish to sec our world 
ovcrcotping its old evils to know that 
the proposals did not find favour with 
a number of countries. Still another 
year must now pass before international 
action can take place, another wasted 
year. No wonder Lord Cecil made 
such a sad speech to the Assembly on 
one of its closing days. 

Do not let us deceive ourselves (said Lord 
Cecil). Slavery is a great evil. I know it is 
said that slaves are generally well treated, 
and that they arc happier as slaves than they 
would be in freedom. There is none who 
w'ould think so if it were put to us individually. 

No one knows precisely how many slaves 
there are in the world, but 1 do not think 
there is any ground for doubting that there 
are at least five million slaves in the world. 

1 can only hope that public opinion through¬ 
out the world will take note of what has 
happened today and will take care that there 
shall be no postponement next year. 

Lord Cecil and liis colleague Air 
Roden Buxton were compelled to drop 
their proposal in face of the determined 
opposition of France, Belgium, Portugal, 
Abyssinia, and Liberia, an extraordinary 
company of nations to resist a great 
humane proposal. It is earnestly hoped 
that this disgraceful disagreement will 
be ended before .the League next meets. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Pithead baths have been opened at 
Tilmanstone Colliery near Dover, with 
provision for each man to keep his clean 
and dirty clothes in separate lockers. 

A bust of Lord Northcliffe by Lady 
Hilton Young has been unveiled in 
Fleet Street. 

I T was thought there were no un¬ 
employed in France, but it is now 
stated that there are about 25,000 idle. 
A beech tree has been planted in a 
shell hole made in Scarborough 
during the war. 

ottingham Cortoration lias accepted 
Newstcad Abbey, Byron’s old home, 
as a gift from Sir Julicn Calm. 
Cambridge University has now on 
its 20 miles of shelves a million and 
a quarter books, nearly 200,000 maps, 
and over 10,000 manuscripts. 

Over 2000 miles of new British roads 
have been made since the war, 
bringing the total mileage of our roads 
up to 180,000. 

Somebody has recalled that in the 
early days of railways an expert 
declared that the only safe way to avoid 
collisions would be to put a guard on 
each end of the train to fire a gun at 
every mile. 



Children of the Paddington, Marylebone, 
and Westminster schools have been holding 
an exhibition of their handiwork. Here we 
see the finishing touches being put to some 
of their examples of modelling. 

cat at New Cross has escaped alive 
after being imprisoned 17 days in 
a.conduit under the tram-lines. 

The standard of Queen Katharine of 
Aragon is now hanging over her 
tomb in Peterborough Cathedral. 

Tee familiar railway signals are at 
last to be replaced by the new 
system of colour signals—Green for 
Go, Yellow for Caution, Red for Stop. 

Jmiungton Hall, the old Cambridge¬ 
shire home of Pcpys tiic diarist, has 
been opened as a village college, with 
20 acres of land and various workshops ; 
and another village college is being 
opened at Sawston. 

The Musical Mirror this month cele¬ 
brates its tenth anniversary with 
a special issue. 

The Mayor of Chatham has driven 
home the last tram to run in the 
town ; they are being replaced by buses. 

J 3 urnley Library is trying the experi¬ 
ment of a wireless room. 

7Y badger was shot not long ago in a 
greengrocer’s garden at Guildford. 

The national accounts for the first six 
months of this year show an in¬ 
creased expenditure of ^20,000,000. 

There , are nearly ten million people 
on European telephones. 


HALF AS OLD AS 
ENGLAND 

The Centuries at St Albans 

Winter is closing in on St Albans, and 
the excavations which are to disclose the 
secrets of the old Roman city, which was 
Vcrtilamium when London was Londi- 
nium, have closed down till the spring. 

Each year discloses a little more of 
lost history—the wall defences, the lay¬ 
out of the'streets, the chief buildings and 
their character; and the discoveries 
throw light on what Londinium was 
like also, because the two places were 
like one another in many ways. 

But beyond and below the Roman 
town and fortress arc the remains of 
another town which had been there long 
before the Romans came. There are 
relics of a race which raised earthworks 
as defences where the Romans built 
walls, and plastered wattle with mud for 
huts where the Romans made fine houses 
of brick and stone. 


GREAT MEETING IN A 
BULL RING 
The Spanish Republicans 

Whatever the future may have in 
store for Spain there can have been 
few more remarkable gatherings than 
that of the Republicans in the old Bull 
Ring of Madrid last month. 

Thousands came from all over Spain 
into the capital and sat in orderly 
groups for three hours while their leaders 
addressed them through loud speakers. 

Outside the arena were massed police, 
but such was the discipline that there 
was no excuse for their presence. 

Inside the gates the speakers laid 
stress on the importance of building-up 
their country rather than breaking it 
up. One of them, a former Minister of 
War, solemnly advised King Alfonso to 
leave Spain quietly with his family and 
his wealth while there was yet time; 
a hard saying for a Bourbon king to 
road the next morning in his uncensorcd 
newspaper, and a tribute to his fairness 
in allowing it to go abroad throughout 
all Spain. 

GIVE THE WAR OFFICE 
ITS DUE 

Innocence in High Places 

When the C.N. lately accused the 
War Office of seeking to distribute 
bombs over the countryside the shaft 
was aimed either too high or too low. 

A most courteous letter from the 
War Office disclaims any connection 
with the proposal of acquiring an area 
in the Vale of the White Horse. 

The War Office is not concerned in 
any way with the project. The idea 
came from the much less time-honoured 
institution of the Air Ministry. That 
is tl|c worst of these upstarts. 

The C.N. would be sorry to think the 
arrow it shot into the air should have 
found the heart of a friend, but judging 
from the fact 'that no more has been 
heard of the Air Ministry’s exploded 
notion it did not entirely miss its mark. 


THOMAS STOCK AND 
ROBERT RAIKES 

Delegates from all over the world have 
lately been to Gloucester to celebrate 
the third jubilee of the founding of 
Sunday Schools. 

In a sermon in the cathedral the Dean 
of Gloucester paid a tribute to Thomas 
Stock, the old rector of St John’s at 
Gloucester, saying that as much honour 
should be given to him as to Robert 
Raikes, who was a scholar at King’s 
School, and came under Stock’s influence 
as a schoolboy. Stock was the founder, 
with Raikes, of the four Sunday Schools 
which were formed in Gloucester in 1780 
and 1781. 


CHILDREN OF THE 
CANALS 

BRINGING THEM ALL 
INTO LINE 

New Chapter of Life Dawning 
on Our Waterways 

QUICKER TRANSIT 

The first floating school is almost 
ready for canal-boat children so that 
they can learn their reading, writing, and 
arithmetic without having to be separ¬ 
ated from their parents. Thus a wise and 
humane settlement has been made of 
the problem of educating canal-boat 
children, over which there has been much 
controversy. 

This floating school, an adapted barge 
with accommodation for 40 children, is 
the gift of the Grand Union Canal Com¬ 
pany to the Canal Boatmen’s Institute 
at Paddington. It has been named 
Elsdalc, in memory of a benefactor of 
canal boatmen. 

West Drayton in Middlesex, 18 miles 
from Paddington, lias been clioseu as the 
mooring-place of the floating school. 
Many firms using the canals are removing 
their headquarters to this place, and as 
there is already a day school for boat 
children at Paddington children will bo 
able to resume school at the other end of 
the canal voyages from London. 

To most canal folk Paddington Basin is 
as familiar as Portsmouth'is to a sailor. It 
is one of the chief ports of the canal 
system, and a large proportion of the 
trading fleet slops there for loading or 
discharging. 

Great Changes Coming 

One generation of children will benefit 
from the floating school, but greater 
changes are impending. The Grand 
Union Canal Company is spending about 
a million pounds to substitute canal 
motor-boats for the barges drawn by 
horses. On their 240 miles of waterways 
between Limchouso and Birmingham 
the canals will be dredged and widened, 
and the embankments strengthened. 

Speeding up the canal transport will 
bring immense benefits. Journeys which 
now take a week will be so much quicker 
that the boatmen will not need to live 
on the boats. Like engine-drivers, they 
will be expected to provide themselves 
with homes on land. Pcrishablo goods 
can be carried by canal, so quick will the 
journeys be. In five years or so it is be¬ 
lieved that the canal folk, of whom there 
are now about 5000 families, will become 
merged in the general community. For 
centuries they have been a distinctive 
class living in floating homes, but they 
will gradually become like everybody 
else, and still more of the manners and 
customs of Old England will vanish into 
the past. _ 

KNOWLEDGE IS NOT 
ENOUGH 

We gladly pass on these words on Person¬ 
ality in Business from an address to the 
Metropolitan Building Societies by their 
chairman, Mr Harold Bellman. 

Every business has its book of rules, 
but it docs not follow that the apprentice 
with the fattest note-book will drop into 
the coveted post. 

Scholarship is not enough. The 
world continues to offer its prizes to the 
proficient; but knowledge is not always 
power. Knowledge applied by a charm¬ 
ing and strong personality becomes a 
unique achievement. 

There is an impression that cool and 
colossal cheek rather than ability is 
responsible for many a success; but 
personality does not consist in making a 
noise in the world. Newman's defini¬ 
tion of a gentleman as one who never, 
inflicted pain remains unrivalled, and 
sets a standard for.the business man,' 
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NEW RADIUM FIND 
It is said that an extensive: 
deposit of wonderfully rich 
radium ore has been found near 
Wilberforcc, in Ontario, from 
which the Empire's radium, 
needs could be satisfied. 







REDWINGS FLY SOUTH 
The redwing, a small member 
of the thrush family, is now 
leaving Iceland and other north-, 
cm parts to spend the winter' 
in F.ngland and elsewhere. 


OIL IN THE ARCTIC 

In the frozen wastes of Franz 
, Josef I.and members of a British- 
American expedition have just 
discovered oil. 


DESTRUCTIVE BIRDS 
Orchards in Western »ci 
Normandy have been fj 
r jl ravaged by crossbills, “ 
which have visited the 
area in unusually large 
numbers. The birds cut 
open apples and extract 
the seeds, 


ATLANTIC 



LONG-DISTANCE AIR 
SERVICE 

The Dutch East Indies 
are in regular air com¬ 
munication with Holland, 
a fortnightly service of 
Fokkcr planes having 
just begun to operate. 


PROTECTING RHINO 
The white rhinoceros, 
found in the West Nile 
district, is becoming 
very rare and the Uganda 
Government has forbid¬ 
den hunters to kill them 
under severe penalties. 

See news columns. 




PLANES BEAT TRAINS 
Coast-to-coast aeroplanes have 
beep able to cross the Andes 
when trains were held up by 
snow during the winter which 
has just ended. 


IRRIGATION SURVEY 
■Six ground parties, assisted by 
aeroplanes, arc now at work 
along the Pongola River in 
Northern Zululand surveying an 
area of 50,000 acres which it is 
intended to irrigate. 


THE FLYING RECTOS’ 

In the north-west of New South 
Wales a rector uses a Moth 
aeroplane to visit his parish¬ 
ioners, some of whom have no 
neighbours within 40 miles. See 
news columns. 


d 


AN OLD INN DROWNED 
The Biggest Wall in Europe 

■ Inns 1 and hostels have their ups and 
downs'in other countries as well as in 
our, own country of England. 

For over 500 years travellers have 
been welcome at the hospice on the 
Grimsel Pass in Switzerland, but now 
this cheerful old inn is no more. It is the 
victim of electricity, that quick fore¬ 
runner of progress, which brings drastic 
changes to many a beautiful countryside. 

To dam the valley of the Aar the 
biggest wall in Europe is being built. It 
will not be finished until 1932, but it lias 
lately reached a' level above that of the 
former Grimsel Lake. Heavy rainfall 
swelled the tide of the imprisoned water, 
which rose as much as two yards in one 
day. Soon the old stone bridge, which 
had served the traffic of the centuries, 
was engulfed. Then the hospice had to 
be abandoned. It was set on fire and the 
ruins were left to their fate. Water soon 
poured across the once hospitable thres¬ 
hold where countless travellers had been 
made welcome, and soon the old building 
was submerged. 

Like other inns, this liospicc had 
known better days, but its trade de¬ 
clined when the St.Gotliard Tunnel was 
built and the road traffic was absorbed 
by the railway. 


A TRAGEDY BEFORE 
OUR EYES 

It is a • remarkable tragedy that in 
every part of the world we see produc¬ 
tion paralysed because it cannot turn 
out its commodities at the price level 
which it obtained; and to see, side by 
side with that, hundreds of millions of 
people in the world whose demands for 
the necessaries of life arc not being 
satisfied in anything like a reasonable 
measure. We have to deal with the gulf 
between production and consumption. 

President of the Board of Trade 


DO NOT TERRIFY THE 
RHINO 

Penalties for Hunters 

A notice in the Uganda Official Gazette 
forbids any person to terrify the white 
rhinocei-os. 

The white rhinoceros is a rare creature 
in Uganda, found only in the West Nile 
District, and the Game Warden believes 
that no more than six are bom each 
year. The Uganda Government has 
forbidden hunters to kill them, but 
unscrupulous huntsmen have tried to 
got specimens, and if they have been 
found out have pleaded self-defence. 
Now the Government has announced that 
it will not accept that excuse any more. 

The white rhinoceros is a quiet, 
inoffensive creature until lie is annoyed. 
If hunters annoy and terrify him lie will 
charge, no doubt, but they must take 
the consequences. Should they shoot 
they may be fined £100, go to prison 
for six months, and lose their game 
licences. If the offence relates to more 
than one animal the punishment may be 
^250 or 18 months’ imprisonment, or both. 

Everybody will agree that it is a good 
measure. ' See World Map 


THE MEN OF THE TREES 

The Men of the Trees arc holding an 
exhibition of Tree Pictures at the 
Garden Club, 9, Chesterfield Gardens, 
London, W.i, on the afternoon of 
November 5. 

If the pictures are as beautiful as 
those in the new Tree Lovers Calendar 
issued by this society for 1931 it will 
be worth going miles to see them. 

The calendar has been published to 
encourage road beautifying and the 
preservation of rural scenery. It costs 
only 5s, and for each month of the year 
there is a lovely tree picture, which will 
bring the thoughts of many a town- 
dweller - 

A way , away from men and towns, 

To the wild wood and the dozens. 


A WRONG WAY OF 
DOING A GOOD THING 

Blind and deaf people must wear a 
broad yellow badge on their arms 
when they take their walks through the 
streets of Budapest. 

The police have issued this decree in 
the hope of avoiding traffic accidents, 
and afllictcd people arc truly told that 
it is done “ for their own good." 

But probably many people will 
shrink from wearing the badge, especially 
the deaf, who will feel that they pass 
through the streets in an atmosphere of 
curiosity or pity. 

Far better than a badge seems the 
suggestion, quoted by the C.N. some 
time ago, that blind people should 
carry white walking-sticks. The deaf 
might carry them too, and drivers 
would be taught to look out for them, 
while the rest of the world would take 
it in at a glance, instead of trying to 
sec what was written on a badge. 


PETT RIDGE 

By One of His Friends 

So Pett Ridge, with his kind face and 
his friendly ways, has passed on, and 
there will be no more books from his 
pen about the East End and the 
North End aiid the heart of London. 

Wc knew him well, and witnessed 
often his extraordinary kindness in 
amusing children. He seemed to under¬ 
stand exactly how they thought and 
what amused them. We see him in 
memory sitting in a boat on the Thames 
with a load of young folk, telling them 
a Cockney story with his inimitable 
quietness, as if there was nothing funny 
about it. 

For a time Mr Pett Ridge lived in the 
neighbourhood of Mornington Crescent, 
and every time we went by in the tram 
and looked at his windows the neigh¬ 
bourhood seemed to break forth into 
gaiety and happiness, for wherever he 
went came comfort and laughter and 
understanding. 


BRAVE WOMEN 
Fate of Two China Missionaries 

Wc much regret to announce that 
definite news of the shooting of Miss 
Edith Nettlcton and Miss Eleanor 
Harrison has at last reached this 
country from China. 

These brave missionaries were cap¬ 
tured by Chinese bandits last June on 
their way down the River Min from 
tlicir post at Chungan. A big ransom 
was demanded, and every effort was 
made to get in touch with the bandit 
leader and secure their release. It, will be 
recalled that the British and American 
Consuls rescued 23 British and 21 
American missionaries last June, and 
it was incorrectly reported that they 
had also saved Miss Nettlcton , and 
Miss Harrison. 

The. C.N. has already paid its tribute 
to the work of these brave. women. 
Miss Harrison first went to China in 
1896 and had come home, but she went 
back last year at the age of 62 ,to help 
Miss Nettlcton, who. has been carrying 
oh her self-sacrificing work in China 
for over 20 years. 

TANTALISING TANTALUM 

Tantalum was one of the first metals 
to be used for making the modern metal 
filament electric lamp. 

It is one of the metals which remained 
little more than a curiosity for long years 
after its discovery, and even its use for 
lamps was cut short by the superior 
properties of tungsten. 

A very important new use is now found 
for it, the metal being used for the 
spinnerets through which the dope is 
forced in making artificial silk threads. 
The chemist who discovered tantalum 
called it so on account of the tantalising 
difficulties ho found in dissolving it,' and 
it is just this resistance to acids and 
corrosive things that lias made it valu¬ 
able in silk spinning. 
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The Moving Star 

Tt has always seemed to us, 
1 living through this age of 
wonder, that one of the most 
dramatic sights the eye can look 
upon is a star moving across the 
heavens by night. 

There hang the stars in space, 
still and unchanging to the human 
gaze, looking to this generation 
as to the last, fixed points on 
Earth’s eternal journey through 
the heavens. But to this genera¬ 
tion has been given a sight not 
seen before. One of these stars 
is moving. 

On and on it goes, moving 
calmly and with something surely 
of a natural pride that all the 
patient stars are looking at this 
miracle. 

On this star, moving on its 
trackless way across the heavens, 
sits a man. He is on the proudest 
throne a man has ever known. 
He represents the triumph of the 
brain of man. 

We stand on our hilltop and 
watch him move up there, and 
surely, if we think at all, we must 
be proud of this great thing that 
man has done., Is he not conquer¬ 
ing the skies ? , 

So proud wc were the other 
night, one stormy night when 
the sky was dark, when we stood 
on a Kent hilltop and watched 
the moving star go by. Over the 
valley it went, lonely and low, 
across the' valley and over the 
hills, on and on . . . like a 

meteor moving to its dissolution. 

Like that, just like that. An 
hour or two and the moving star 
was over France, proudly riding 
through the storm ... a minute 
or two and the meteor was 
dissolved.- The pride of nations 
was no more. All was over. 

It seems to some of us but the 
other day since that other pride 
of man, the greatest ship that 
ever sailed the seas, the proud 
Titanic, set out on her first 
voyage, not to come home again. 
She touched an iceberg and went 
down. Now the proud Titanic 
of the skies was out on her first 
voyage ; she touched a hilltop 
in the storm, and all was over. 
The proudest thing the hands of 
man had made lay crashed in 
ruin. The men who made her, 
who had taken her on her 
triumphant course above our 
great cities, a thrilling sight for 
millions of our people, lay dead 
beside her in the fields of France. 
A great light lit up the darkness 
to tell the world that the pride 
of man was humbled once again. 

Something is here for tears—it 
is not now as Milton said, for we 
are forced to ask ourselves if in 
these things the brain of man is 
harnessed to the soul of man, 
and if it is worth while. We 
cannot say. We do not judge. But 
we know the spirit of man will face 
this blow with the courage that 
comes in every dark hour, and will 
not give way . His star moves on 
and he will follow it. A.M. 


Work and a Good Heart 

^/fiAT a good piece of work ‘does for 
the unemployed is illustrated by 
an account of a certain English water- 
supply scheme designed to serve 22 
farms and ten thousand acres. 

The scheme is giving employment 
to 26 Welsh miners and 24 other local 
men. The surveyor speaks highly of 
the way these fifty men are working. 

When the Welsh miners arrived on 
the, scene they were found to be an 
exceedingly nice lot of men but very 
thin. After a little while they were full 
of health and happiness. They express 
their gratitude by giving concerts, 
and their music is much enjoyed. 

When we read of this wc wonder 
the Government docs not get out a 
really big scheme to deal with the 
millions of acres which require atten¬ 
tion* in one way or another. 

Why not give work and comfort 
and health to hundreds of thousands 
in this way ? 

Most of us are tired of doing no¬ 
thing. Here is a chance to try doing 
something. 

© 

Heard in a Country Town 

r J ’hat woman looks like a gipsy. 

Well, she is one. 

Oh, surely not! She is too well 
dressed. I only meant that she is 
handsome in a gipsy way. 

She is a gipsy who has settled down. 
Her husband earns his living in a 
respectable way. 

How she adores her little daughter. 

It is not her child. 

It must be her child. I saw them 
together two years ago. 

She adopted it when the mother went 
to prison. 

© 

A Precious Stone 

w wish all discouraged people 
could hear this piece of news. 

A diamond miner at Gong Gong, 
Barkley West, had worked for 18 
months in vain. Day after day went 
by with nothing to show for all his 
toil. His savings slowly disappeared, 
and he learned the bitter truth of the 
saying that hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick. 

Then he came upon a magnificent 
diamond weighing 202 carats. 

He might have given up trying the 
day before, but lie had kept on hoping 
and kept on working. 

Have you been working long with 
little to show for it—you parson in a 
slum parish, you painter in a garret, 
you governess in a family of spoiled 
children, you editor fighting for right¬ 
eousness in a money-ridden world, 
you lover of animals trying to get 
mercy for over-driven beasts in some 
uncivilised land ? 

Think of the diamond of Gong Gong 
and take courage. 


The Film 

A s dims have sight and sound, 
and are threatened with smell, 
would not a little taste be a rather 
good thing ? 

© 

A Crusader’s Creed 

| have set myself a crusade I shall 
never accomplish. I want to make 
the national life a cleaner, sweeter, 
and a more wholesome thing, to do 
something to tread out of life those 
social evils that embitter the spirit ; 
to see that every worthy citizen is 
worthily housed, that no man, woman, 
or child shall suffer from preventable 
disease; to sec that life is not pre¬ 
maturely shortened ; and to succour 
the aged, the widow, and the fatherless. 

The Minister of Health 
© 

Tip-Cat 

gr.00Di.Ess surgery is said to bo the 
surgery of the future. Unless 
someone strikes a new vein. 

□ 

A woman worker says beauty gives 
one a start. Ugliness giver, some 
of us a start. 

□ 

\\Thax is Youth out for ? somebody 
asks. It refuses to bo taken in. 
□ 

Large-scale advertising is very valu¬ 
able. Carries weight. 

S 

There is something wrong with the 
man who would be young again, 
says a writer. 
He is only wish- 
in g himself 
many happy 
returns. 

0 

The man who 
says the sea 
front depresses 
him ought to 
go back. 

0 

p ^ subscriber 
complains 
that the Telephone Service often gives 
him wrong numbers. The G.P.O. assures 
us that it serves him right. 

0 

D° not pull up at your first 1 bile, 
advises an angler; Or you may be 
let down. 

0 

J^ever enter the sea after a big meal, 
says a doctor. Get someone to 
bring it to land. 

0 

Thu kincma leaves the public nothing 
to do. Except'pay to go in. 

0 

D° not hedge a child round with rules, 
says a nursery expert. But tcacli 
him where to draw the line. 

__ ® 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
Jhe advertisement scar on Cissbury 
Down is to be removed. 

Chicago citizen has given the 
London Temperance Hospital 
over £30,000 in memory of bis father 
and mother. . 

JUST AN IDEA 
In war the clown can shoot the hero 
dozen and need not look him in the face. 


Peler Puck 
Wants To Know 



If the Master of the 
Rolls is the King’s 
Baker 


The Guide’s Epitaph 

On the grave of Cesare Ollier, a famous 
Alpine guide killed by a fall of rock, they 
will write the proudest epitaph of a guide : 
II esl mart. II n’est pas tomb 6 . 

J~J E is dead. : he has not fallen, 

So the proud inscription 
runs 

In the graveyard by the moun¬ 
tains 

Where they lay their staunchest 
sons, 

1\Jot the men of reckless daring, 
Not the gamblers, but the 
guides, 

Men to trust and men to follow 
On the deadly mountain sides. 

]V 1 I:N who read the face of 
Nature, 

Judging truly cloud and snow, 
Shrewd as chamois, brave as 
eagles, 

Where the ways of peril go. 

w= on other slopes are climbing, 
Seeking summits crowned 
with gold : 

Who shall say I have not fallen 
When the climb’s long tale is 
told? ^ J. F. 

© 

Freedom 

Men ! whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free, 

If there breathe on earth a slave, 

Are ye truly free and brave ? 

If ye do not feel the chain, 

When it works a brother’s pain, 

Are ye not base slaves indeed, 

Slaves unworthy to be freed ? 

They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak ; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think; 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 

James Russell Lowell 
© 

Ideas of Norman Angell 

The Boy and the Judges 

Jn days not long past educated men, 
sitting as judges at witchcraft 
trials, would coma to such decisions as 
that an old woman had by her. magic 
powers stricken her neighbours with 
fatal sickness, passed up chimneys, or 
turned herself into a rat. For such 
crimes they would send her to death. 

Yet if today a quite unlearned boy 
were asked which is more likely, that 
the old woman really did those things 
or that the village gossips, loving to 
have something thrilling to talk about, 
got the facts wrong, he would reply: 
It is much more likely that the credulous 
villagers were mistaken about the facts. 

By what means is the boy able 
easily to be right where the judges and 
lawyers were so often wrong ? 

When wc know fully the answer to 
that question we shall perhaps be able 
so to educate men and women that 
they will be able to avoid many of the 
follies and fallacies which still exist 
and are even more disastrous to the 
world than the old stupidities about 
witchcraft. N.- A. 

© - 

Hush, I pray you ! 

What if this friend happened to be—- 
I God ? P-owning . 
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AMERICAN GIVES 
THANKS 


SUMATRA MEETS EUROPE AT CHESS 


SPLENDID WITNESS TO 
HIS LOVE OF ENGLAND 

Sharing His Prosperity with the 
Home of His Fathers 

THE HARKNESS FUND 

The name of Harkness should be held 
in honour in the British Isles for many 
centuries to come. 

During the last 12 years the American 
Harkness family has, from time to time, 
been contributing quietly large sums for 
fine public purposes in England. The 
idea began in 1918, when Mrs Stephen 
Harkness established what she called 
her Commonwealth Fund for fellowships 
enabling 20 British students each year 
to attend American universities for 
two years. This was the American 
counterpart of the Cecil Rhodes Scholar¬ 
ships, by which hundreds of students 
from America, the British Dominions, 
Germany, and some other countries 
have been able to study at Oxford. 
Thanks to Mrs Harkness hundreds of 
British students have now attended the 
American universities. 

Two Million Pounds 

In more recent years several generous 
gifts for educational and other public 
purposes in Great Britain have been 
traced to Mr Edward S. Harkness, son 
of the founder of the Commonwealth 
Fund; and now he has formed what he 
calls The Pilgrim. Trust to be spent on 
any charitable purposes the British 
trustees may select. 'It is understood 
that the amount handed over to the 
trustees is two million pounds. Mr 
Baldwin, Lord Macmillan, Sir Josiah 
Stamp, Mr John Buchan, M.P., and Sir 
James Irvine, Principal of St Andrews 
University, ‘ arc the trustees, with Mr 
Thomas Jones, until recently the Deputy- 
Secretary of the British Cabinet, as the 
secretary of the Trust. 

The Donor’s Reasons 

It is a fine, generous, and wisely-con¬ 
trolled scheme, as all will feel ; but 
America has had many open-handed 
millionaires. This Pilgrim Trust, how¬ 
ever, stands alone in one impressive 
way—in the statement of the reasons 
why the donor has placed this money 
at the disposal of Great Britain. 

He does it, he says in the preamble to 
the Trust Deed, because Great liritain in 
the war spent her resources freely in the 
common cause, and since has sustained 
honourably and without complaint a 
burden which has gravely increased the 
difficulties of life for her people ; and 
because, by the bounty of Providence, 
America has of late enjoyed an ample 
measure of prosperity, and the donor 
himself has been blessed ivitli worldly 
means; and because he feels himself bound 
by many ties of affection to the land from 
which he draws his descent it seems to him 
right for a private American citizen to 
show his admiration of what Britain'has 
done by a 'gift to be used for some of her 
more urgent needs, in the hope that such a 
gift, wisely applied, may assist not only 
in tiding over the present time of difficulty 
but in promoting her future well-being. 

A Glowing Tribute 

The terms in which this splendid gift 
is made are as impressive as the gift 
itself. They are a glowing tribute. 
They will touch the hearts of many 
British readers. What Edward Hark¬ 
ness, American railway magnate, says 
is all true of this country. Great Britain 
did shoulder the world’s burden, and she 
is bearing it still, faithfully but some¬ 
what wearily. That Mr Harkness sees, 
and he feels toward the country of his 
forefathers the same desire to help that 
all our people felt in 1914, 

Already Harkness generosity has done 
much to enable the youth of Britain to 
understand the spirit of America, and 
this gift, with the spirit in which it is 
tendered, will strengthen greatly British 
friendship for America. 


A correspondent in the East Indian 
Islands mentions a point about the 
islands that is not generally known. 
It is that the natives in some of the 
islands are accomplished chess-players. 

When and how the game reached the 
Spice Islands (he says) is not traceable, 
but it is there, and it is learned in boy¬ 
hood and practised professionally. 

The traveller to the health' resorts 
sees native chess-players waiting by 
the roadside with chessboards and pieces 
ready, at a price, to play all-comers. In 
their pockets they have testimonials 


T im romance of a poor boy was 
recalled at Willcsdcn Police Court the 
other day, when Mrs Emily Turner made 
a sworn declaration that she was related 
to either John West, gentleman,- of the 
City of London, or Frances, his wife. 

Long ago John West was a poor boy 
playing in a Hampshire village. He was 
a little more daring and ambitious than 
the boys who played conkers and hop¬ 
scotch with him. They went- to the 
plough, and lie went to London. 

By and by news came that Jack was 
getting on, and then came a legend that 
he had made a fortune, and was a 
gentleman. He who had touched his 
forelock when the gentry drove by 
now drove about in splendour himself. 

“ Ho will be too grand to know us 
now," said his old cronies in corduroys 
and patched jackets. 

But no. John West was truly a 
gentleman, the kind that is not made by 
a carriage, but by Nature. Ho did not 


giving assurance of their skill, and it is 
quite likely that the average player who 
accepts the challenge will be beaten. 

Dr Euwe, the famous player, lately 
visited the Dutch East Indians, lectur¬ 
ing on chess and playing a series of 
games. At Medan, the capital of 
Sumatra, a native was selected to meet 
him in the first game. Already the 
native had beaten all the European 
chess-players in the Medan club. With¬ 
out proving himself in the same class as 
Dr Euwe, lie fairly vindicated the 
honour of the Sumatran native players. 


want to forget the village and his 
humble relatives. He left property in 
the City of London with directions 
that the income from it should bo paid 
to his poor relations through the 
Governors of Christ's Hospital. 

In the course of years John West’s 
poor relations, or those who claim to be 
so, have swelled to 500. Mrs Emily 
Turner has just been chosen from among 
them to receive the pension. She was 
able to trace her relationship back for 
12 generations to John West, gentleman. 

And if John West remembered his 
poor-relations we may be sure that he 
remembered his poor friends. The 
boys who had played conkers witli him, 
and grew into fathers of hungry families, 
received great hampers at Christmas¬ 
time, and were not refused a loan to buy 
a cow, or pay a mortgage on the old 
cottage. 

He must have been a good fellow, 
this John West. 


THE EMPIRE A 
LITTLE SMALLER 

285 SQUARE MILES GIVEN 
AWAY 

Why the Flag Has Been Taken 
Down in Wei-Hai-Wei 

AND WHY IT WENT UP 

An event of good omen in a world 
weary of wars and rumours of wars 
took place in a distant corner of China 
on the first of this month. 

Great Britain blotted out a splash of 
red from the coastline of Shantung 
Province, and reduced the size of the 
British Empire by 285 square miles. 
With picturesque ceremony Sir Reginald 
Johnston handed over to the Nationalist 
Government the little district known as 
Wei-liai-wei over which our flag had 
waved for 32 years. 

In the game of grab played by Euro¬ 
pean Powers on the coast of China at the 
close of last century the British Govern¬ 
ment countered the seizure of Kiaochau 
by Germany and Port Arthur by Russia 
by obtaining a lease of a ten-mile deep 
strip of land around the bay of Wei-liai- 
wei, with the sheltering island of Liu 
Rung. This bay was a secure anchorage 
for our cruisers. 

Japan Acts 

Japan, watchful across the Yellow 
Sea, was far from happy at these spear¬ 
heads of Western domination, especially 
as Germany, Russia, and France had 
interfered to deprive her of some of the 
fruits of her victory over China in 1894. 
In 1902 she formed an alliance with 
Britain, and two years later fought and ' 
defeated Russia, capturing Port Arthur. 
At the outbreak of the Great War Japan 
seized Kiaochau and restored it to China. 

Henceforward there was no need for 
us to hold Wei-hai-wei, but we have 
continued to govern the 180,000 Chinese 
inhabitants of this little outpost, who 
have prospered exceedingly during the 
troublous times in the interior. 

Wei-liai-wei would have been re¬ 
turned to China nine years ago, as ar¬ 
ranged at the Washington Conference 
of 1921, but it formed such a pleasant ' 
oasis in a land of chaos that its reunion 
with China has been delayed. A year 
ago, however, the Nationalist Govern¬ 
ment became fairly established in the 
new capital of Nanking, and they have 
asked for, and received back, this frag¬ 
ment of their country. 

Chinese Territory Once More 

The other day there took place a de¬ 
lightful ceremony in which the British 
Commissioner bade farewell to the 
Chinese officials who had helped him 
in the administration. of the territory. 
He read to them this well-phrased and 
inspiring telegram from our Secretary 
of State for the Colonies : 

The Government, of his Britannic Majesty 
have been associated with the people of Wei- 
hai-wei for more than 30 years. 

Now, in accordance with their policy of 
friendship and goodwill toward the Repub¬ 
lican Government of China, they hand back 
the government of this territory to the sove¬ 
reign authority of China, and earnestly hope 
that the people of Wei-hai-wei will for many 
.years to come continue to enjoy the peace and 
prosperity which have been theirs for a 
generation past. 

In relinquishing active association the 
Government desire to bear grateful witness to 
the cooperation and sympathy always ex¬ 
tended to them by the people of Wei-hai-wei, 
and to express the hope that in the near future 
they may, as an integral part of a united China, 
attain a still greater measure of culture, 
wealth, and influence. 

The Chinese officials were equally 
gracious, and presented a number of 
Chinese scrolls with another gift which 
should thrill every Englishman, a porce¬ 
lain bowl filled with pure water, " as a 
symbol of the purity of the British 
| administration-”. 


Monarch of the flying Age lies low 



fl 101 Just boforo tho disaster—777 feet long with 5,500,030 cubic feet gas capacity 
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In the last hour of Summer Time the greatest airship in the world, R10I, crashed in a field 
in France. It was sailing proudly on Its voyage to India, moving steadily as seen above; a 
few minutes and it lay a tangled mass as seen below, with 46 of its 54 people dead. 


A GENTLEMAN OF LONG AGO 
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Will the League Keep Its Word? 

'T’en years and; more have passed since. the victorious Allies in the war 
;*■ disarmed Germany as the first step in the disarmament of Europe. 

The very purpose for which the League of Nations was created was to carry 
through a scheme of general' disarmament. 

The failure of the Allies to keep their word is causing uneasiness among all 
nations,, and everywhere there was a sigh of relief when the British Foreign 
Minister, Mr Arthur Henderson, struck the opening note at the recent 
meetings of the League by reminding the Assembly that the world is growing 
impatient', and doubtful of the League’s good faith. 

These are the, closing words of Mr Henderson's reminder to the League of 
the first cause of its existence : . 


THE CHESTER OF THE 
ROMANS 

A VERY IMPORTANT 
DISCOVERY 

Makers of a New Road Come 
Upon an Old Amphitheatre 

SEATS FOR 8000 

The making of new roads lias^rought 
to light many fragments of Old England, 
but none so important as the Roman 
amphitheatre found . at the old fortress 
town of Chester.: 

At Chester, or. Deva as they called it, 
the Romans stationed the legionaries 
who controlled the North Gate of the 
frontier between Britain and Wales, 
and during the three hundred years of 
Roman occupation many a fine building 
would have arisen on the banks of' the 
Dee, though Deva was essentially a 
military town and not a trading centre. 
Tile Roman walls still stand, and the 
old city still follows the regular planning 
of the Roman camp. 

Fragment of a Wall 

' In June last year the builders of a 
new. school uncovered a fragment of 
ah old Roman wall, and an archaeologist, 
curious to trace the continuation of 
tins wall,, dug down where it would 
cross the site of a new bypass road 
from the Pepper Gate to Wales. He 
duly found the wall again and confirmed 
tile suspicion that the wall surrounded 
an aihphitlieatro. Cacrleon, the Roman 
fortress commanding the southern exit 
from Wales, had a fine amphitheatre 
of 222 by 192 feet, and it seemed 
strange that no amphitheatre had been 
found at Chester. 

•' Digging in Chester has proceeded during 
this summer, however, and has revealed 
an outer wall of massive blocks of stone 
nine feet wide; a tic wall 60 feet long 
between this outer wall and the inner 
wall of the seating bank ; the inner wall 
of the arena with plaster still fixed 
to the stones ; and the sand from the 
seashore which formed the floor of the 
arena itself. 

Professor Robert Newstcad, who has 
been in charge of these excavations, 
lias found the blade of a sword and some 
coiils, probably dropped by a spectator 
in his excitement while watching some 
wild captive from the hills of Wales 
fighting for His life with bears trapped 
in a British, forest. 

A Roman Holiday 

It is probable that this amphitheatre 
was over 300 feet long and 270 feet wide, 
and that it seated 8000 people. Its 
tiers of seats would have risen at least 
15 feet above the arena, perhaps higher, 
as the foundations are so wide. 

- What thrilling spectacles must have 
been seen here ! What tragedies 1 Did 
some of our early Christians suffer 
martyrdom on this seashore sand ? 
Were wild beasts brought over the sea 
from Rome’s far-flung dominions to 
make a Roman holiday in Deva ? 

The Romans marched away. Saxon, 
Dane, and Norman followed them into 
Chester, and used the stones of the 
amphitheatre for new buildings and the 
repair of the old Roman wall. Buildings 
have spread over its site. The new road 
will cut right across it, so that today 
it will prove impossible to preserve it 
as a memorial of that great power which 
brought law and order to our land for 
more than three centuries and vanished 
more suddenly than it came. 


SUCH SHOPKEEPERS 

, A Frenchman once said that the 
British were a nation of shopkeepers. 

. Wc have just heard how John ITaycs, 
a grocer’s assistant, plunged, into the 
iRiver Taff, at great risk to his own life, 
and saved a little girl from drowning. 
' There is no need to be ashamed of 
being a nation of such shopkeepers. 


We who are' gathered here are the cus¬ 
todians of the peace of the world arid of 
the lives and happiness not only of the 
present generations but of our children 
and of generations still unborn. While 
the memories of the Great War are still 
witli us, we have a golden opportunity to 


make impossible the next war, which, if 
it should come, will be even more terrible 
and destructive. 

1 appeal to all the nations represented 
here to join this Assembly in a united 
effort to achieve the great purpose for 
which the League of Nations stands. 


SCOTLAND IS KIND 

Looking After the Horse 

A GOOD EXAMPLE TO ENGLAND 

Recently, under the heading No 
University for the Horse, the C.N. 
commented on the unsatisfactory con¬ 
dition of England witli respect to 
teaching and research bearing on the 
diseases of animals. : 

Wc asserted that England has no 
Veterinary College worthy of the name, 
and the statement lias not ' brought 
forth any denial. From Scotland, 
however, -we have: had claims for 
exemption from such a reproach, and 
we gladly give an outline of what is 
being done there in this important 
branch of knowledge. 

In Edinburgh the Royal Veterinary 
College, with beautiful buildings, modern 
laboratories,: and an efficient staff, 
is engaged primarily iii teaching, but 
it also has made important contribu¬ 
tions to knowledge by rcscarcli ; as, 
for instance, the discovery of the cause 
and cure of milk fever. While it cannot 
yet grant a diploma of its own which 
admits to the Register of ■ Veterinary 
Surgeons, but is dependent in that 
respect on London, tlic University of 
Edinburgh grants degrees in Veterinary 
Science to students who are already 
on the . Veterinary Register and who 
fulfil certain conditions of study at 
the College and pass the University 
examinations. 

An International Reputation 

, The- University of Edinburgh also 
lias its :own Department of. Animal 
Breeding Rcscarcli, which, though only 
recently started, has already an inter¬ 
national reputation. ,, 

Near Edinburgh, too, is the Morcdun 
Institute of the Animal Diseases Re¬ 
search Association, which, though young, 
is active and ambitious. . 

.Then, near Aberdeen, and working 
in conjunction with the University of 
that city, is the Rowelt Institute, 
known throughout the world by its study 
of the problems of animal nutrition. 

. Thus Scotland has a scries of Institutes 
engaged on. a study of the problems of 
animal life important to the breeder 
of livestock—feeding, breeding, and 
disease, as well, as the practical teaching 
of the Royal Veterinary College. Though 
tlic schools, colleges, and research 
institutes are not wealthy,' and are 
indeed hampered by lack of funds, 
some animal breeders have contributed 
considerably toward their endowment. 

We are delighted to know that 
Scotland is more than playing its part 
ill the practical study of animal life, and 
all C.N. readers will be grateful for it. 

OLD FRIENDS AT HOME 
Peace and Friendship Out 
of War 

There arc no friends like old friends, 
and one of the few happy results of that 
old unhappy far-off time of the war is 
the friendship between the Belgians 
and the English. 

It is surprising how many friendships 
have been kept up for sixteen years. 
Many a Belgian who said “ You must 
come over to Belgium and stay with us 
after the war ” really meant it, and the 
promised visit lias been made. Kind¬ 
nesses received in exile have often been 
repaid sevenfold. 

Some days ago, when the writer 
crossed front Ostcnd to Dover, there 
were three families from Lancashire 
and other counties returning from visits 
to Belgian refugees. And a wonderful 
time they had had in a country that is 
no longer foreign to them, but is a 
place where friends are living. They 
could talk of nothing but the kindness 
received from their Belgian hosts. 


It is more than time that the League set to work-to realise the high Lopes 
with which it was launched. It has failed to keep its word, and the uneasiness 
now being felt in all countries was clearly reflected in the speeches at the 
Assembly. We give some passages from them below. 


By General Hoi-tzog—South Africa 

In its anxiety South Africa is begin¬ 
ning to think of asking Europe : How 
much more armament ? And when the 
question is put, I am afraid Europe 
will necessarily stand embarrassed, not 
knowing what answer to make. 

. South Africa desires peace and not 
armaments for war, and in so far as it 
depends upon her she is determined that 
peace shall be the peace of all and shall 
be maintained by the methods of peace. 

By Sir Robert Borden—Canada 

We arc as children in the kindergarten 
of peace. Is it conceivable that we can 
advance beyond the kindergarten until 
the world shall have been freed from the 
menace of armaments ? 

Do I hear a whisper that this is vain 
idealism ? Let us thank Cod that the 
idealism of one generation becomes the 
achievement of the ncxtl In my country 
there arc thousands of worthy and con¬ 
tented citizens from every nation in 
Europe and from many other nations. 
If I might interpret their message, they 
would bid you look forward. 

May not tlic dead past bury its dead ? 
Let our faith have vision to look beyond, 
to behold the day when war shall be 
outside the pale of thought or imagina¬ 
tion, when it shall be cast forth for ever 
into tlic outer darkness of tilings 
accursed, its brow scared with tlic brand 
of eternal infamy. 

By Dr Ferrara—Cuba 

The interdependence of markets, even 
most distant ones, is such that nothing 
which happens to one country can be a 
matter of indifference to tlic others. 

Trade between Europe and the 
nations of America represents a value 
of over 25,000 million gold francs. If 
Europe, at present divided by over 
thirty Customs barriers, finds in peace¬ 
time the means of attaining some form 
of union, the result will be not only her 
own prosperity but the prosperity of the 
other continents. 

When the majority of Europeans 
come to enjoy the same standard of life 
as the citizens of North America, the 
increased consumption will necessitate 
a development of world production the 
extent of which wc can only guess. 


By IVIr Brennan—Australia 

There is a general striving after peace 
without risk. Victories arc. not won 
without risk, and the greatest victory 
in history will be the conquest of war. ; 

For Australia, wo reject the theory 
that preparedness for war is the best 
guarantee of peace : it may well be a. 
strong incentive to war. It may well 
be that those who use the sword shall 
perish with the sword,. and . certainly 
they are likely to misuse it, 

Australia tells the world, as a gesture 
of peace, speaking for her part, that she 
is not prepared for war. Australia lias, 
however, a policy of defence and a spirit 
for defence. The policy is entirely con¬ 
sistent with the objects of the League. 
The spirit is founded on moral founda¬ 
tions of equity and good conscience. 

By the Dutch Delegate 

If we allow the world to fall into 
complete economic confusion the forces 
which hold war in check will bo weak¬ 
ened, and the slightest disagreement 
will servo as a spark sufficient to start 
a conflagration. 

By IVI Bellegarde—Haiti 

The desire for world peace is .regarded 
in sonic quarters- as a dream impossible 
of realisation, and those who dare to 
talk of universal peace are dubbed 
madmen. But the real madmen are 
those who talk of war ; the real criminals 
those who would set the nations at 
each other’s throats, that massacres 
may continue as before. 

Madmen are shut up in asylums, while 
criminals- must somehow be prevented 
from doing further harm, and I long to 
see the day when in all civilised coun¬ 
tries attempting to incite to war will be 
deemed a crime and punished. 

By Dr Munch—Denmark 

Our generation, which has lived 
through the war, cannot hope to tiring 
about a state of stable prosperity in. 
Europe based on a close and trustful 
cooperation between the various nations 
and social classes. We cannot expect to 
achieve ourselves the moral disarmament 
which alone can give nations the 
security they desire, but wc can hope 
that the generation which succeeds ours 
will be able to do so. 


N ot since the famous year of the Protocol has the Assembly been dis¬ 
tinguished by so many big speeches, and again it is the same old trio 
of questions that have been discussed—Arbitration, Security, Disarmament, 
and in what order they should come. -France declared that this is the only 
order possible, Security coming before Disarmament. Germany thinks 
Disarmament must come before Security. Finally, Lord Cecil solves the 
problem by saying that the three questions must move together. 

This seems eminently sane. We have done much toward Arbitration, much 
has been done on the lines oE Security, but practically nothing lias been 
done toward Disarmament. The demand for some measure of Disarmament, 
as Lord Cecil said, is overwhelming. ‘ 

The desire that a date should be fixed for the Conference could not be 
met, however, and tlic date of the actual meeting of the Disarmament 
Commission must wait. until further preparations have been made. 
The hopeful feature of the situation is the grave feeling prevailing at this 
year's Assembly that it is more than time that something was dorife. 
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Trackless trams • Wonderland in stone 


Dog’s high jump 



The White Knight 


The Walrus 


The White Rabbit 


*The White Queon 


The Gryphon 


The Carpenter 


Old Friends Come to London—These sculptures from Alice in Wonderland and Through the Looking-Glass are on the new Orchard House in Oxford Street, London. They are from designs 
fcy Trehearne and Norman, Preston & Co., the architects of Molbourno Houso in Aldwych, whero there are similar keystones of a cricketer and a kangaroo, shown in tho C.N. some time ago. 




London's Trackless Trams—As mentioned in the C.N. last week 
trackless trams are at lost to replace some of London's trams which 
run on rails. Here we see tho two types side by side. 


Harne?sing the Tides—A new invention v for making electricity from 
the power of .the tides has been demonstrated at Avonmouth. Hero 
we see part of the plant at work at low tide. Seo page 11. 


A High Jump—IVlikeve, an Alsatian, is here * FirBt-Aid for Fisher Girls—A first-aid station] has been established 
seen clearing an obstacle 9 feet G inches high at Yarmouth for the Scottish fisher girls who are [working there, 
aftera run andatake-off from aman’8 shoulders. Here some of the girls are being attended for cut fingers, and so on. 



The Ears of a Ship—An electrical sound-detector for warning ships In a fog of 
approaching vessels was one of the exhibits at the recent Exhibition of Inventions 
in London. The Inventor is seen with the apparatus in tho picture. 



IVlIss Enid Wilson, winner 
for the second time of the 
Ladies' Golf Championship 
Of England. 



Negroes In a London Church—A branch of an American Negro organisation, 
the Order of the Elks, is being formed in England. Here coloured people aro 
being addressed at the inaugural service In tho church of St Giles-In-the-Fields. 
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THE RIDICULOUS 
WAYS OF TRADE 


Great Shirt Game 
in the Shops 

HOW THE MANUFACTURERS 
AMUSE THEMSELVES 

It is strange that it sometimes takes 
a great trade a very long time to find 
out what the average man could have 
told it easily. 

A case in point is the ridiculous way 
in which the patterns of men’s shirtings 
are now constantly changed. 

Before the war, it is true, there was 
not change enough, and time was when 
for the most part shirts.had no pattern 
at all, th.e white shirt without pattern 
being the hall-mark of respectability. 
Now we have changed all that. Men’s 
hosiery shops are full of pretty patterns 
which seem to be changing every few 
weeks. When we find one that we like 
we cannot.buy it a second time because 
it is no longer made. 

Expensive Variety 

The amusing thing is that the shirting 
manufacturers have just discovered 
that all this needless variety is extra¬ 
ordinarily expensive. The trade says : 
“We are now face to face with the 
obligation to bring out every two or 
three months new designs, so that the 
life ot all new sets is limited to two or 
three months.” The weaving . mills 
suffer great losses because as soon as. 
new patterns appear the remnants of 
the old ones have to be sold cheaply. 
Then, of course, there are the costs of 
the designs ancl of all the consequent 
changes. ■The costs of output are thus 
greatly increased, and in the end both 
the manufacturers and the consumers 
suffer. Shirts arc dearer than they 
ought to be. 

Now the heads of the trade hero and 
abroad are putting their heads together 
in the hope of limiting the issue of new 
designs to once a year. On behalf of 
our readers we can assure the trade 
that we shall be quite comfortable and 
content if we change the pattern of our 
shirts once a year or once in two years ; 
in fact, some of us do not want to change 
even as often as that! What wo want 
is less silliness about these things. 

OUR SIXPENCES 
Silver Coins to be Better 

Most "people know that our silver 
coinage is only token money. That is 
to say it,is not worth anything like its 
face value. 

That is why it is not legal tender save 
for payments of very small amounts. 

These so-called silver coins are not 
even silver. They arc cheapened by 
being minted from an alloy of silver 
with other metals, such as nickel. The 
result is that they have a nasty yellowish 
tinge in wear. 

The ■ authorities of the Royal Mint 
have now asked the National Physical 
Laboratory to help. them, to . give the 
coins a surface film richer in silver, to 
prolong the period during which the 
better-coloured surface lasts. 

But, if it comes to that, we might 
just as well have a silver coinage entirely 
made of nickel. It would still be token 
money, and we should know that, like 
the so-called silver coinage, it was not 
worth its face value. The. existing 
shilling is worth about twopence. There 
was a time, however, during, the war 
when silver became so dear that the 
shilling contained more than a shilling’s 
worth of silver. It was then that the 
Government reduced the intrinsic value 
of the silver coinage by minting an alloy. 

Certainly the present coins, which wear 
through to a dirty yellow, are wretched 
things, a very poor advertisement of 
British work. 


Alcohol is Bad for You 


BRIGHTER THAN THE 
SUN’S LIGHT 

A Wonderful New Lamp 

WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH IT 

A beam of light brighter than the 
light of the Sun has been produced by 
means of a new lamp called Sashalitc. 

The lamp is merely a bulb of glass 
containing a crumpled mass of 
aluminium first beaten out to the fine¬ 
ness of a 50,000th of an inch. The 
glass bulb is then exhausted by a 
vacuum pump, after which a little 
oxygen is let into it, the oxygen being 
.just enough to allow the aluminium foil 
to burn. When the light is wanted the 
foil is set alight by means of electric 
wires connected with a small hand 
battery. The aluminium bursts into a 
flame of astonishing brightness which 
lasts for the 75th part of a second. The 
light of the lamp is then over. 

But this flash of a brilliance never 
obtained before makes it possible to 
take photographs that could never 
previously be .attempted. 

Pictures have been taken under the 
water in submarines, in coal mines, and 
in many places where an ordinary flash¬ 
light having a naked flame might cause 
an explosion. There arc no fumes or 
smoke with the Sashalite lamp, and it 
will prove of great use in photographing 
theatrical scenes, banquets, and so on. 

A curious feature of the light, is that 
in spite of its tremendous power it seems 
to have no blinding effect on the eyes. 
It is being used in Germany for the 
purpose of photographing surgical 
operations in natural colours. 

WATCH AND WARD 
Two Faithful Collies 

At the door of a farmhouse in Arran 
a collie whined and scratched till the 
door was opened and a familiar voice 
asked what was wanted. 

The owner of the voice, even as he 
asked, recognised with surprise that the 
dog was alone.’ It had gone out with its 
master and another collie. Where was 
the master ? 

As if understanding, the dog began to 
bark, and presently to run back on the 
way it had come. Mr McArthur, who 
had opened the door to it, followed, and 
the dog led him over the moor to a little 
gorge. At the rocky bottom lay the 
dog’s master, Captain McMillan, and by 
his, side the other collie, the older dog, 
mounting guard. 

When their master sank to the ground 
and rose no more the dogs knew that 
something was wrong. With an intelli¬ 
gence which seems far beyond any 
teaching of instinct the older dog sent 
the younger back to give the alarm. If 
it had been possible to help their poor 
master the collies would have taken the 
best and only way to give aid. It was 
not possible; but if the dog is man’s first 
friend these, two were also Captain 
McMillan’s last, faithful unto death. 


THE BIRD DOCTOR 

The great success which has attended 
the skilful treatment of sick birds by a 
Parisian lady specialist has created a 
certain amount of irritation among duly 
qualified veterinarians ; but she still 
carries on, and the telephone calls 
become more numerous every day. 

“ Our canary is out of sorts," or "Polly 
has gone off her food, come at once ” ; 
and the good lady starts off immediately 
with her little black leather bag con¬ 
taining her medical outfit. On arrival 
at her patient’s house sho sits down near 
the window and, taking the sick bird in 
her expert hands, examines it carefully, 
and if necessary gives it massage or 
some other treatment. It is very rarely 
that the little bird does not soon regain 
its good health: 


A Life of the Week 

The Poet Who Fell by 
the Way 

On October 21, 1772, Coleridge was born. 

The life of Coleridge is one of the 
saddest in English literary history. There 
were possibilities of real greatness in 
him. He was a true poet, an illumina¬ 
tive critic, and a serious philosopher 
But what he did with his life only 
served, in a patchy way, to suggest the 
much more that he might have done. 

The blame is put on his slavery to 
opium, and undoubtedly it helped to 
wreck his life, but there was also weak¬ 
ness and irresolution in his character. 

He never steadily 
persevered witli any¬ 
thing. Yet lie never 
attempted anything 
without showing ap¬ 
proaches toward 
greatness. 

Coleridge was a 
Devonshirc man. 
Many of the family 
have been clever. 
He was at school at 
Christ’s Hospital in 
London witli Charles 
Lamb as one of his juniors. Then he 
went to Cambridge, but he made little 
use of it. After getting into debt he ran 
away and enlisted as a dragoon, but was 
bought out from the Army. Ho went 
back to Cambridge for a short time. 

In the next four years he wandered 
rather aimlessly about the country, 
cultivating a friendship with other 
young poets, Robert Southey and 
William Wordsworth, writing poems, • 
discussing politics, occasionally preach¬ 
ing, and planning a periodical written 
by himself. He was poor, yet he 
married when he was 23. lie and 
Southey married sisters. 

This was probably the happiest time 
of his life. Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Southey, all young, were very much 
excited by the French Revolution, in 
which they thought they saw a new 
dawn for human freedom. They were 
quite ready to plan a better world. 
But the Revolution blazed into red ruin, 
anti then changed into Napoleon’s 
search for military glory, and the young 
poets changed their tunc. 

The Ancient Mariner 

However, they left their mark on 
English literature, for Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, living near each other in 
Somerset, planned a joint book of verse 
in simple style. Wordsworth was to 
write the poetry of common life and 
ordinary people and Coleridge of things 
fanciful—the life of the imagination. 
That book restarted English poetry on 
freer and simpler lines. It was called 
Lyrical Ballads. Coleridge’s share was 
called the Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 

In Somerset Coleridge wrote all his 
finest poems. But he did not settle 
down. He became a journalist, travelled, 
wrote philosophy and criticism, and did 
some lecturing. For about 18 years he 
lived in London with friends, who 
helped him to escape from his enemy, 
opium. But' his life and work were 
marred. ITc died on July 25, 1834. 

Coleridge’s fine;'haunting, fragment¬ 
ary poem Kubla Khan was, he said, 
composed in a dream. Waking he 
wrote it down. But he was interrupted. 
Then he forgot the rest, and he never 
finished it. That poem’s story was like 
the story of his life. But what he did 
finish is rare in quality. 

THE TIME HAS COME 

I am beginning to ask myself -whether 
the time has not come for decent citizens 
to prevent these low-down prize fights 
with all tlicir fouls and fiascos. 

They do nothing to promote sport, 
but they unite rich and poor in a com¬ 
mon frenzy, and they advertise man as 
a savage and dangerous animal. They 
are a disgrace to the papers that boost 
them and to the public that yells outside 
the ropes. Aiidion in the British Weekly 
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GETTING ABOUT 

CITIES AND THEIR 
TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 

Paris Sending Its Motor-Cars 
Down Below the Streets 

LIVERPOOL’S WALK FOR 
WALKERS 

Every day more people go under¬ 
ground. It seems the only way to solve 
the traffic problem. 

Paris has thought out a new way of 
increasing the number of underground 
travellers while at the same time 
increasing the safety of those who stay 
on the surface. It is going to send the 
motor-cars underground. 

At the Porte Dauphine, near the trees 
of the Bois de Boulogne, a tunnel is 
being cut on an incline down which 
motor-cars may descend to rise again 
after a journey of a quarter of a mile. 
The congestions will be relieved by their 
absence at the part where the Avenue 
Foch reaches the Bois. 

If the Porte Dauphine tunnel is a 
success other tunnels arc to be built at 
points where traffic blocks arc common. 

A Discarded Opportunity 

In London our system of underground 
railways is incomparably the finest in 
the world. The stuffy, smelly, packed 
New York subway or the tortuous and 
bewildering underground system of 
Paris is not to be compared with it; 
but hitherto we have thrown away the 
great opportunity of constructing, a 
useful motor-subway from Southampton 
Row to the Thames Embankment, which 
is to be used for the L.C.C. trams. 

That old-fashioned mistake will some 
day right itself, though not perhaps 
before the traffic congestion of London 
forces the traffic controllers into con¬ 
structing roads which dip under one 
another at the crossways. London’s 
congestion is not so bad as that of 
narrow New York, and the traffic is 
not so dangerous to the pedestrian as in 
Paris, where the wide boulevards and 
open spaces allow the cars to gather 
speed. But all big cities, London among 
them, must sooner or later feel the pinch. 

Liverpool, for example, feels that the 
walker should be given some compensa¬ 
tions. If lie walks in peril in the busy 
streets he ought to be given an oppor¬ 
tunity of exercising ins legs in safety 
elsewhere as a set-off. Consequently 
a twenty-miles boulevard is to be laid 
out round Liverpool’s outskirts. It is 
to be as near as can bo to a country walk, 
with trees pleasantly shading it, and 
now and then a stream running by its 
side. The streams are to be cleaned up 
so as to be worthy of the plan. 

A Delightful Prospect 

A beginning is to be made next year 
at Childwall. It is a stretch of a little 
less than a mile, and the land has been 
given by a Lancashire landowner. 
Other benefactors may follow suit. 
We can imagine no better memorial a 
man might leave of himself than a stretch 
of road along which young men and 
maidens, old men and young children, 
might pleasantly saunter, away from the 
city’s turmoil and safe from its traffic. _ 

Londoners might guess how delightful 
such a road might be if they remember 
how agreeable it is to walk a hundred 
yards or so through the gardens by the 
Temple or Charing Cross Stations. If 
those gardens ran all along the Embank¬ 
ment that noisy thoroughfare, so little 
liked and so little used, would become 
the finest boulevard in Europe. 

OXFORD TO ITS LITTER LOUT 

These lines have been printed and 
displayed on posters in Oxford ; . 

No love of Oxford and her beauty, 

No public spirit or sense of duty, 

Is theirs who thus defile their town, 
Strewing litter up and down. 
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HOW TO FIND 
URANUS 

A Planet 64 Times Greater 
Than Earth 

SUMMER THAT LASTS 
FOR 21 YEARS 

By the C.N. Astronomai* 

The dark nights of next week should 
provide a good opportunity for finding 
the great Uranus while at its brightest. 

Owing to its vast distance, nearly 
1,770,000,600 miles, Uranus appears but 
little brighter than a sixth-magnitude 
star, and so will be seen by the naked 
eye as a dim speck. 

However, sharp eyes may find this 
remarkable world and follow its move¬ 
ments during the next few months. 
Fieldglasscs will help considerably when 
Uranus becomes an easy object to 
distinguish among the number of small 
stars appearing in the field of view. 

Our star-map shows these stars, 
together with Uranus and his path 
through them, until the end of Novem¬ 
ber. They arc shown as seen through 



Uranus as seen through fieldglasses. The arrow 
shows the planet’s path 

glasses, only three or four of the 
brightest, including Uranus, being 
visible to the naked eye. To ,find this 
particular stellar group the star-maps 
in the C.N. for September 27 and Octo¬ 
ber 4 should bo consulted. 

Uranus will be found to the south-east 
of Gamma in Pegasus, and about 26 
times the apparent width of the Moon 
away. The planet will be about as 
bright as the brightest of the stars, 
shining with a greenish tint. Uranus 
can also be identified quite easily by 
noting its movement from week to week. 

Small though Uranus appears owing 
to its enormous distance it is nevertheless 
a world about 64 times the size of our 
own, and is blessed with four moons: 
Ariel, Umbriel, Titania, and Obcron. 
Titania, the largest, is estimated to be 
about four-fifths as wide as our Moon. 
So the short nights of Uranus, averaging 
but five hours in length, are almost 
always lit up by one of these moons, 

A Great Tilt 

The length of the periods of light and 
darkness, however, vary very greatly 
over the greater part of Uranus owing 
to the great tilt of the Poles of the 
planet toward the Sun. But, whereas 
on the Earth the utmost length of 
daylight or darkness amounts to about 
three months, on Uranus it extends to 
about 21 of our years. 

This tilt is so great that were England 
situated at the same latitude on Uranus 
we would have a summer of continuous 
daylight for 21 years ; a delightful state 
of things, many would think, but it 
would be offset by a winter of night and 
darkness of the same length, except for 
such light as the moons gave. 

Were we on Uranus it is, therefore, 
just possible that we should live for only 
a season. The Sun as seen from Uranus 
would appear so small that 18 of them 
might be placed across the Sun’s disc as 
we see it; but so brilliant would the Sun 
be that it would give as much light as 
about 1600 of our full moons. G. F. M. 


C. L. N. 

Helping One Another 

Number of Members—18,777 

It is said that there are four million 
unemployed people in America; we 
know that there, are more than two 
millions in this country ; and Germany 
has also vast numbers of workless people. 

Every one of these countries is trying 
to solve the problem for itself, and in 
trying to provide work for its own 
citizens is apt to regard the citizens of 
other countries as rivals who must bo 
prevented from getting what work 
there is to be had, 

The wisest minds in all lands, however, 
realise that the problem is one that can 
only be solved by cooperation between 
nations, not by competition. We are 
friends in distress, not foes. The League 
of Nations is helping the countries to 
see how they can solve some of the 
problems connected with unemployment 
by united action. In this way the 
nations, by helping each other, will find 
that they arc helping themselves, for 
there is plenty of work to be done in the 
world. The League, however, in this 
and all its other tasks needs the support 
of public opinion. Boys and girls can 
support the League by joining the Child¬ 
ren's League of Nations. Can the 
League count upon the whole-hearted 
support of every boy and girl in the 
United Kingdom ? The answer depends 
upon you. You can not only join your¬ 
self, but get your friends and school¬ 
fellows to join as well. Will you send 
your sixpence now ? 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed : 

Children’s League of 
Nations, 

15, Grosvenor Crescent, 

London, S.W.l. 

No letters should be 
sent to the C.N. office. teo c.l.n. Badgo 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence in stamps for 
the card and badge. Please give your 
name and address, birthday and year, 
and the name of your school. 
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ANOTHER VERY GOOD 
IDEA 

For Those in Peril on the Sea 

Great success has followed the trials 
of sending out gramophone signals by 
wireless at the same time as the sound 
of the foghorn.. 

The foghorn makes a noise which 
travels by air and therefore takes some 
time to reach a ship, while the wireless 
signal travels with the speed of light 
and reaches the ship instantly. 

Knowing the rate at which sound 
travels through air, the officer of a 
ship in foggy weather has only to count 
the time between the arrival of the 
wireless gramophone signal and the fog¬ 
horn to be able to calculate his exact 
distance from the lighthouse. 

It is likely that this splendid idea will 
be taken up by ships as well as light¬ 
houses. 


UNDER THE FLOOR OF 
THE ABBEY 

London can keep a secret better than 
many people, but now and again old 
treasures of the past are stumbled upon 
in unexpected hiding-places. 

A startling discovery was made the 
other day in Westminster Abbey. Some 
workmen were altering the heating 
apparatus when, under the floor, they 
found the remains of a church eight 
centuries old. Already a fine piece of 
eleventh-century wall has been revealed, 
and it may now be possible to discover 
the original dimensions of the Norman 
nave, thus settling many an old dispute 
of archaeologists. 


AN OLD, OLD DREAM 
OF POWER 

IS IT COMING TRUE ? 

Trying to Harness the Tides 
at Avonmouth 

REMARKABLE SCHEME 

Many experts, and many who are 
not experts, are watching with deep 
interest the attempt being made at 
Avonmouth, on the Severn Estuary, to 
draw from Ihe rise and fall of the tides 
some of that tremendous power which 
daily runs to waste. 

Billions of tons of water rise and fall 
through heights ranging to as much as 
40 feet off our coasts, thereby producing 
in foot-pounds an incalculable amount 
of power. But engineers looking long¬ 
ingly at these wasted resources have 
hitherto found it as impracticable to 
make effective use of them. 

As yet it has not been found practicable 
to focus this widespread distribution of 
power so as to raise its slow pressure to 
the equivalent of a high-speed pressure 
like that of water falling from a height. 

Storing Up Power 

The other difficulty is more easily 
understood, arising from the fact that 
the tides, unlike waterfalls, are not act¬ 
ing continuously in the same direction. 
The rise is followed by a fall. The 
pressure ceases. 

A rising tide can easily work a small 
water-mill, which can grind corn for 
three to five hours by the power sup¬ 
plied, and then wait for another supply 
from the next tide. But large power 
undertakings need to draw off power 
from the supply at any hour of day or 
night, and the question for the engineer 
was whether there was any way of storing 
up power as a sort of surplus to be used 
when the tide was not supplying it. • 

There are ways. When it was pro¬ 
posed to build a barrage across the 
Seven! some years ago, to hold up the 
tidal waters and conserve their weight 
for power, the engineers had the idea 
of using some of the power for special 
pumps. These pumps would drive 
water to high-level reservoirs, and when 
the tide stopped the fall of water from 
these reservoirs would supply power in 
the dead interval. The scheme, however, 
was regarded as too expensive. 

How It Is Done 

Let us now examine the new solution 
of the problem which is being tried at 
Avonmouth. Its first principle goes 
back a century, to the time when it was 
proved that the friction of water would 
produce licat. Part of the tidal water 
held up at the experimental station at 
Avonmouth flows through wheels which 
are called friction breaks. Their action 
may be described quite simply as that 
of heating water by friction till it reaches 
almost boiling-point. This hot water is 
stored in a steam accumulator and 
steam is drawn from it to drive an 
electrical generator. 

The electrical generator supplies 
power when the water turbines (the 
modem equivalents of water mills) are 
silent because the tide is not working. 
The power from the electrical genera¬ 
tors may be compared to that drawn 
from storage batteries when the oil¬ 
engine supplying a house in the country 
with electricity is not working. 

Hopes for the Future 

This, in rough outline, is the scheme 
which is being given a trial at Avon¬ 
mouth. If it is even a partial success it 
will afford a glimpse of new sources of 
power which will outlast the energies 
supplied by coal and oil. 

if it fails now the time will come when 
further improvements will accomplish 
what has so long seemed impossible, 
and of one thing we may be fairly sure : 
that these sources of power will be 
tapped long before any of the supplies of 
power locked up in the atom are avail¬ 
able for mankind. Picture on page 9 


MONTHLY 

CHATS 

ABOUT 

HEALTH. 



Ohe Health of 

School Children 
in October 


^ACTOBER is the niQnth 
when the foundation 
for the success or failure of 
the children’s work in school 
is laid. They are, in the 
majority of cases, in excellent 
health, due to the fresh air 
and sunlight they absorbed 
during the summer holiday. 

Now is the time when the 
habit of a cup of “ Ovaltine ” 
for the children’s breakfast 
should be started. This will 
safeguard them, because 
scientists by their experi¬ 
ments, and doctors by their 
experience, have proved that 
“ Ovaltine,” consisting of ripe 
barley malt, rich creamy milk, 
specially selected eggs, and 
cocoa, is particularly suitable 
for children. 

“ Ovaltine” constitutes a com¬ 
plete and perfectly balanced 
food which can be assimilated 
by the weakest digestion, and 
yet will provide adequate 
nourishment for maintaining a 
high standard of health. It 
contains all the health-giving 
vitamins in correct ratio. 

Children enjoy the flavour 
of “ Ovaltine,” and it is 
extremely easy to prepare. 

School Children must have 

DV/ILTIHE' 

TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE 


Builds-up Brain. Nerve and Body 

Prices in Great Britain and - 
Northern Ireland, 

1/3, 2/- and 3/9 per tin. 

- ' r 5 8 4 
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What docs Mother do with 
PI the “Force” 
packets when 
the lovely crisp, 
crunchy flakes 
are finished ? 
Don’t let her 
throw them 
away. Ask her 
have them. If 




to let you 

you are clever you can make 
the, most wonderful things 
from them with the help of 
a pair of scissors and some 
paste or gum. 

A boy 1 know called John 
made a fine set of “ Ninepins ” 
by cutting out the figures of 
Sunny Jim from nine packets 
of “ Force.” He and his 
sister Joan had a most excit¬ 
ing time seeing who could 
knock down the largest 
number of Sunny Jims with 
marbles. 

First of all John cut out 
the Sunny Jims and stuck a 
piece of the packet on tlicir 
backs to make them stand 
up properly. It was just a 

If you have not tasted "Force" I will send you a free sample packet If you post to me your name aid 

address. My address is 

A. C. Finckcn &. Co. (Dept. C.P.4), 197, Great Portland Street, LONDON, W.l 

t This offer is available only in Great Britain & Northern Ireland.) 


narrow strip, not quite as 
tall as Sunny Jim, pasted on ■ 
at the top end only, and 
bent out at the bottom, like 
you see in the picture. Then 
Joan said he hadn’t done 
them neatly enough, and he 
let her have the scissors to 
trim the edges nice and 
smooth. Joan also painted 
over the letters of “Force” 
that came over “ Sunny 
Jim’s ” legs and stick, so 
that you would hardly have 
known that they had ever 
been there. 

If you don’t yet have 
“Force” at home, tell 
Mother that you would like 
it for breakfast. It is really 
delicious with milk, all nice 
and crisp, and if you tell 
Mother it is made from the 
best Malted Wheat and is 
very good for growing 
children, she is sure to let 
you have it. 

Yours forcefully, 



A Splendid Book for Boys and Girls 

All About the 
of the Wild 

Here is a fascinating book for the boy or girl who loves 
the great outdoors. It tells all about the wonders of 
Bird and Animal Life and is profusely illustrated with 
remarkable action photographs. There arc also two 
beautiful coloured plates by well-known artists. If you 
want a present make sure you get this wonderful book. 

THE 

NEW NATURE BOOK 

At all Newsagents and. Booksellers G/- net, 


Folk 



SAFER ROADS AND 
SAFER DRIVERS 

NEW TRAFFIC RULES 

A Little More Common Sense 
in the Traffic Problem 

GREAT LONDON SCHEME 

The Minister of Transport has an¬ 
nounced some of the rules to be en¬ 
forced under the Road Traffic Act. 

No one with bad eyesight, or subject 
to heart attacks or fits, will be allowed 
a driving licence. All old drivers will 
make a declaration of fitness, and new 
ones will have' to pass a test. All 
licences will have to be signed. Before 
receiving his licence every motorist must 
produce an insurance covering third- 
party risks, which is always to be carried 
by him when driving. 

Steel Tyres Prohibited 

After a certain date all public vehicles 
arc to have pneumatic t3wcs, and. the 
steel tyres that tear up our roads are .to 
be prohibited except for special trailers. 
Motor-lorries arc to have a wooden 
guard between their wheels, like those 
on buses. 

By April i the law permitting munici¬ 
palities to run bus services will be in 
force. 

As the number of licensing authorities 
lias been reduced from 1300 to only 12, 

Who Will Take Youth’s 
Dazzling Chances ? 

\/outii has the chance of all 
the Ages: will it take it ? 

Or lias this generation come 
into the world of wonder and 
grown up believing that every¬ 
thing is known and everything , 
is found ? 

It is said sometimes that Youth 
today is confronted with a hard 
and bitter world; that there is 
no chance for our young people. 

It is not true.. The truth is 
that there were -never so many 
opportunities in the world as there 
arc now; never so many things 
waiting to be done. 

From a striking article in the Novem¬ 
ber issue of Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, now on sale everywhere. 


there should be a greater uniformity in 
the granting of licences in future. With 
the control over their districts exercised 
by the twelve Commissioners to be ap¬ 
pointed next month, and with these 
wise new regulations, our roads should 
soon be safe again. 

A Highway Code for all users of the 
King’s highway is being prepared, and 
it will practically have the force of law, 
as it has to be approved by Parliament 
before it is issued. 

London is, of course, the biggest 
traffic problem to be solved, and the 
Government is about to bring in a Bill 
setting up a single authority to manage 
all the buses and trams and underground 
railways of London. This new public 
body will take over the complicated net¬ 
work of private and municipal interests 
and put a stop to such absurdities as the 
filling of our streets with empty buses. 
The -commercial management of the 
present owners is to remain, so that the 
scheme promises to be in every way 
efficient and satisfactory. 


The Litter Lout 

Yorkshire’s Way With 
Him 

The Litter Lout has had another bad 
day. A great crowd assembled to 
demonstrate against him on Newby 
Moor in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

The Lout, a fearful-looking creature, 
oozing litter from each of his limbs, 
arrived in a bathchair and was con¬ 
demned to a fiery death. 

The demonstration was organised by 
Miss Rachel Kay-Sliuttleworth, County 



Commissioner of Girl Guides for North¬ 
east Lancashire, at a point where hun¬ 
dreds of motor-cars come together on 
any fine Sunday, usually strewing the 
common with litter. The Boy Scouts 
and Girl Guides joined in the demon¬ 
stration, and it is hoped that Litter 
Louts everywhere for miles round will 
bo a little more heartily ashamed of 
themselves and their . behaviour,. Wc 
arc glad to hear that this great bonfire 
had its inspiration partly in the C.N. 


A MOTE IN THE EYE 
A Correction 

By a hastily-written sentence . a 
scientific correspondent of the C.N. 
who was recounting the experience of 
a South African oculist in attempting 
to examine the eye of a living whale 
made it appear that the crystalline Ions of 
the eye was the same tiling as the retina, 

On the contrary, as two correspond¬ 
ents kindly write to remind us, the 
crystalline lens which is in full view in 
front of the eye may be compared to the 
lens of a camera. 

The retina, at the back of the eye, and 
needing the use of an ophthalmoscope 
for the examination, corresponds to the 
photographic film at the back of the 
camera and receives an inverted imago 
thrown by the lens of the obj ect in view. 

The first of our sympathetic critics 
adds that I10 has taken in the C.N. 
since its beginning. The second re¬ 
marks that as a rule the C.N. is 
scrupulously, accurate. It' is now our 
turn to add that wc try to deserve those 
tributes, and the best testimony to our 
efforts is, perhaps, that the mote in 
our eye never escapes notice, 


T GOOD NEWS 

One of the encouraging features of 
the financial situation of late has been 
the rise of British Government stocks. 

In one day nine leading Government 
loans increased in value to a total of 
nearly 15 million pounds. The £100 
five per cent War Loan stands at nearly 
^105, and the new Conversion Loan 
stands at well over /104 per £100. 


THE OIL BUS 

Leeds Corporation has made the im¬ 
portant experiment of putting an omni¬ 
bus on the road fitted with a Diesel oil 
engine. The omnibus can travel twice as 
far as it could do with the same weight 
of petrol, which is a big thing for long¬ 
distance omnibuses. 
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Flying Parsons 


A recent reference in the C.N. to the 
use of the aeroplane by a monk 
working from a mission station on the 
Yukon River in Alaska has brought us 
an instance of a similar ministry in the 
back-blocks of New South Wales, once 
known as the Never-Never Land. 

For the last three years Mr Daniels, 
rector of Wilcannia, on the Darling 
River, in the north-west of that State, 
has been regularly using a Moth for his 
pastoral work in outlying regions. 
Mr Daniels was a flying man in the 
Great War. Afterwards he was curate 
of Christ Church, Woking, and then 
went to Australia under the Colonial and 
Continental Church Society. Finding 
himself restricted in his work by the 
great distances between the homesteads 
lie returned home, and his friends in 
England bought him a Moth aeroplane. 

Over the Darling Downs 

Here is a sample of his parochial 
rounds. Flying north-west to Bunker 
Creek over occasional flocks of sheep 
lie follows a line of hills to White Cliffs, 
Co miles from his starting-point, and 
there descends to celebrate a wedding. 
Then away again to the north for half 
an hour, during which he covers an¬ 
other 40 miles, ho lands beside the water 
tank of a lonely homestead where five 
children are being educated by 
correspondence, as they cannot reacli 
any school. His next hop is eastward 
over rugged hills, the haunt of wild 
dogs (the dingo), and on to the Tonga 
Jakes, now full, for the I’aroo River, 
which empties into them, has recently 
been in flood. There he descends at the 
Tonga station, where there is a natural 
runway—four miles of flatness. 

The next-door neighbour, at the 


Momba station, is 40 miles away, and 
there his landing-place is 200 yards 
from the door. His last hop brings 
him to the Darling River, which he 
follows down to his rectory at Wilcannia, 
having visited four homesteads and 
travelled more than 200 miles. 

This glimpse of Christian service on 
the Australian downs helps to show how 
comparatively greater the use of the 
aeroplane may be in tliinly-pcoplcd 
countries than in more populous places. 
It goes where nothing else can go so well. 

A second flying parson coming into 
the news this week is bound for Tan¬ 
ganyika in East Africa. 

Dr Chambers, the Bishop of Central 
Tanganyika, recently told a meeting 
in the Isle of Wight that he was on the 
look-out for a clergyman who woidd 
learn to fly, so that he could travel by 
aeroplane between the East Coast of 
Africa and the Great Lakes to minister 
to scattered Europeans and native 
congregations. 

A Volunteer for Tanganyika 

The bishop within a few days ob¬ 
tained a volunteer, who is now talcing 
flying lessons, and hopes to fly to Tan¬ 
ganyika next summer. 

“ It is nearly a thousand miles from 
the eastern side of my diocese to 
Bukoba, on the western shore of 
Victoria Nyanza,” the bishop told a 
C.N. correspondent, " and it is another 
three hundred miles south-west to 
Kigoma, on the shores of Lake Tangan¬ 
yika. This will be the area over which 
my volunteer will have to make his 
literally flying visits. I am now busy 
raising money toward the five hundred 
and ninety-five pounds his Moth aero¬ 
plane will cost.” 


' Jacko Goes to Market 


B ig Sister Belinda, who was married 
and lived not far away, had had 
the misfortune to fall and sprain her ankle. 

" Run round, Jacko,” said his mother, 
“and see if you can do anything to 
help her.” 

Jacko went off willingly enough ; 
and Belinda, who was sitting with her 
foot up on a chair and feeling very 


about the fish. He only remembered 
it when lie was on his way home to his 
dinner. 

“Coo! Belinda will be wild 1 ” lie 
muttered, taking to his heels. 

But when lie raced into the shop lie 
found it crowded. Nobody would at¬ 
tend to him; and at last, seeing a 
basket lying on the counter ready for 



The noxt-door cat had helped itself 


sorry for herself, greeted him quite 
affectionately. 

“ Can you run an errand for me, 
dear ? ” she asked. 

" That’s what I’ve come for,” grinned 
J aclco 

" Well, I wish you’d go to the fish¬ 
monger’s,” replied Belinda, " and fetch 
mo a pound and a half of plaice.” 

“ Righto 1 ” said Jacko ; and away 
lie went. 

But he didn’t get very far, for there 
was a Punch and Judy show in the 
High Street, and Jacko stopped to look 
at it. 

He stayed some time, and when he 
moved on again lie had forgotten all 


the boy. to take out on his round, lie 
pounced, on it and looked inside. 

It was full of nice fresh plaice. 

"That’s good enough!” he cried. 
" I’ll run it round to Belinda, and 
bring back what she doesn’t want." 

Belinda was some time answering 
his knock. 

“ Here’s your fish, Belinda ! ” he sang 
out as at last the door opened. " A 
whole basketful for you to choose from!” 

But there wasn’t so much as there 
had been, for while lie had waited lie 
had rested the basket on the area 
railings, and the next-door cat had 
crept silently out of the window—and 
helped itself ! 


Every story a piece of life 
Every one true 

ARTHUR MEE'S 

STORY 

BOOK 


Illustrated ■ xvlth many beautiful pictures 
in gravure. Just published, 7/6 net 


Mere are tales of courage and 
sacrifice and endurance and 
goodwill and daring such 
as those who read will not 
forget. Mere are just those 
stories that will make your 
hoy, your girl, feel that it is 
good to he alive in an age that 
can rise to heights like this. 

r 

Here is a list of Arthur Mee’s Gift Books 

All illustrated with many beautiful 
At 7/6 net picture, in gravure 

ARTHUR MEE’S CHILDREN’S BIBLE 

ARTHUR MEE’S JOHN BUNYAN 

ARTHUR MEE’S CHILDREN’S HOUR 

ARTHUR MEE’S BOOK OF EVERLASTING THINGS 

ARTHUR MEE’S CHILDREN’S SHAKESPEARE 

ARTHUR MEE’S LITTLE TREASURE ISLAND 

ARTHUR MEE’S HERO BOOK 

ARTHUR MEE’S GOLDEN YEAR 

ARTHUR MEE’S WONDERFUL DAY 

ARTHUR MEE’S ONE THOUSAND BEAUTIFUL THINGS 

At 2/6 net 

ARTHUR MEE’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
ARTHUR MEE’S PEOPLE’S BIBLE . , 

ARTHUR MEE’S CHILDREN’S LIFE OI* JESUS 
THE LOVELIEST STORIES IN THE WORLD 
ARTHUR MEE’S TALKS TO BOYS 
ARTHUR MEE’S TALKS TO GIRLS 

All Published by 

Hodder and Stoughton 
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THE GREEN DOOR 


What Has Happened Before 

Anthony Richardson, travelling up to 
London at the end of the school term, finds 
himself facing a pretty girl named Felicity 
and her uncle, Mr josiah Cartwright. 

Felicity is in trouble and, unknown to her 
uncle, appeals to Anthony to help her. The 
trouble is concerned witli the will of an old 
friend and his disinheritedne'phew,Edgar Speers. 

Tony, shadowing Mr Cartwright (who has 
gone to Limehouse to recover a stolen cup) sees 
him enter a house. Shortly after comes a 
cry for help. 

Tony breaks into the house and finds signs 
of a struggle in a mysterious room. Forcing a 
sliding panel, lie is confronted with a masked 
man." Suddenly the floor gives way and Tony 
falls with it. 

CHAPTER 7 

Tho Trap 

As Tony fell through tho trap ill tho 
**■ mysterious room ho had a momentary 
glimpse of water underneath him. It glinted 
darkly and looked deep. - 

" The river I ” ho thought, remembering 
in a flash that the house must bo fairly 
close to the docks. Then further speculations 
were stopped as he went sprawling into the 
icy water. 

To his relief it was not more than four 
feet deep, and he .stood dripping on the 
bricked bottorii and, holding his torchlight 
above his head, looked about him through 
the blackness. Just above was the under¬ 
side of the trap, now closed again, It 
was only a square of wood in the brick 
arches of the little tunnel, Flashing his' 
light over the slimy surfaces lie sought 
for some way out, and found at last some 
weed-grown steps that led to a low, iron- 
bound door to his right. Far along the 
tunnel to his left ho saw a faint glimmer. 

“ That will be the river down there,” ho 
muttered, shivering in tho. icy water that 
reached to his chest. “ This place must be 
■full to tho top at high tide. A fine way to 
,gct rid of troublesome people 1 Shoot them 
through tho trap and let the tide drag 
Them down to the sea.” 

He worked his way toward the steps to 
the right, wondering if the man in tire room 
above had intended to murder him. 

” No, I don’t think so,” ho said to 
himself, as he flashed his narrow beam of 
light over the rusty hinges of the door. 

Only meant to give me a nasty scare and 
discourage me from further interference.” 

. He glanced over his shoulder toward the 
far-away glimmer at the end of the tunnel. 

“ No doubt they figured that I’d work 
'my way out to the river, and so home, 
vowing to leave them alone in future. 
Well, they slipped up badly in their cal¬ 
culations.” 

A moment later lie laughed shortly at 
I liis own thoughts. It was all very well to 
, say he was going back into the house from 
; which lie had lately been so unceremoniously 
i ejected, but how ? His electric torch showed 
;him that the door at the head of the steps 
was heavily barred with iron. It had a 
great rusty keyhole and a thick iron ring. 
But no amount of pulling or turning opened 
it. It was well and truly locked. 

Tony stood shivering and considering his 
next move, Of course it was possible to 
go down the tunnel to the river and return 
to the street door of the house. . But he 
had had enough of climbing in that window, 
and besides, now the alarm wiis raised, they 
. would be ready for him. The thought was a 
relief. lie ached to confront the old gentle¬ 
man's captors, who might even now be 
torturing him to force him to agree to give 
up liis fortune. . 

Tony, certain that nothing he could do 
with his bare hands would open; that iron- 
bound door, had been scanning the trap¬ 
door above liis head. It opened, of course, 
downward, and the edges fitted closely. 
To open it from below looked pretty hope¬ 
less. He Was about to consider the river end, 
his only chance when a sound behind him 
made him stiffen. A key was turning, in the 
rusty lock of the door at the head of the 
• stairs. 

Tony looked quickly about for somewhere 
to take cover. There was apparently no 
_ chance. .The slimy, rounded sides of the 
tunnel; came down to the black water in 
which he stood'. The sound-of bolts being 
drawn behind the door, warned hint that iip 
; a moment it would open. • 1 ’ 

Suddenly he laughed silently as a thought 
came, to him. He had been wanting that 
door to open, hadn’t he ? Well, they were 
opening it, and, what was more, when it 
was wide open it would itself provide the 


hiding-place he needed. It stood at the 
head of a short flight of slimy stairs. Except 
for the narrow beam of his electric torch 
the place was pitchy dark. Switching off his 
light, he went to the top of the stairs and 
stood clinging to the wall in such a position 
that the door when open would hide him. 

He was just in time. The door creaked 
open, and a streak of light appeared. 

" Must be drowned,” said a man’s voice. 
“ Larkin reports that he didn't come out 
the river end.” - 

Larkin ! Tony, numb and shaking with 
cold behind the door, recognised the name of 
the millionaire’s manservant. So he was in 
this, as Felicity had supposed. 

., “ You’re too bloodthirsty' by' half,” 
returned another voice angrily-. “ I'd never 
have let you shoot him through that trap if 
I'd known. I don’t care what happens to 
the nosey' little spy', but we can’t afford to 
have a whole hive of his relatives buzzing 
about looking for him.” 

" Well, what would you have done ? ” 
returned the other sulkily'. “ When I saw 
him standing on that trap trying to open the 
dummy door I couldn’t resist letting him 
have it. You’d have done the same.” 

” You’ve got the brains of a gnat, Lceson, 
and y'ou make me tired. I spend half my 
time repairing your mistakes.” 

Tony stored away this second name in his 
mind. Lceson was apparently the name of 
the man who had dropped him through the 
trap. ITe’d settle with the brute later. 
Obviously this third man, whose name he 
had not heard, was the leader of the pack. 
■Probably' it was Edgar Speers himself. 

During their quarrel the two had gone 
down the steps and were flashing their 
lights over the black water in the bottom 
of the tunnel. 

" Even if we find the body what on earth 
can we do with it ? ” said Lceson uneasily. 
“ Tide’s going out.” 

“ That’s just the reason we’ve got to 
find it,” returned the other. "We’lt have to 
carry it down to the river and dump it in." 

Meanwhile, “ the body ” they were 
searching for was crouching down ready to 
wriggle under tho edge of the open door 
as soon as the two should have gone far 
enough to make this safe. 

Suddenly tho leader turned back. 

" Go and shut that door, Lceson,” he 
ordered. “ We may have to explore this 
tunnel all .the way.” 

" If I go back I’ll go in,” returned the 
other angrily.. “ I’m about sick of your 

everlasting caution. Little you care if I 
get my death of rheumatism in this tunnel 
so long as you get your fortune.” 

“ You get your share, don’t y'ou ? ” cried 
the other, suddenly' losing his temper. 
“ Anyone would think you were doing this 
for love.” 

Tony realised’that it was now or never if 
he was to get through, that door. In the 
intense blackness lie slipped round its edge 
and found himself in a narrow brick passage 
of which he could feel with his hands the 
top and both sides. Risking a fall, he ran 
along till lie came to a closed steel panel. 
The one in the first house had taught him 
how these things worked, however, and he 
lost little time before he had found the 
catch in the brickwork. 

" These must once have been smugglers’ 
headquarters,” he thought rapidly'. “ When 
tho tide was right a little boat could come 
up to the iron-bound door from the liver.” 
He wondered what purpose the trap in the 
floor had served, and decided it must have 
been arranged as an extra way of escape. 

CHAPTER 8 

The Bald-headed Man Again 

Dv this time Tony was through the 
sliding panel and in a room that 
smelled warm. 

It was dark, but he felt a rug under his feet. 
Cautiously snapping on his electric torch, he 
found to his surprise that it was the room 
with the trap-door in the floor. He flashed 
his light about the walls. He knew now 
that the door beside the trap was a fake. 
The door through which his would-be mur¬ 
derer had come was now closed, but the 
third door, the one he had tried and found 
locked the first time, was open. It led into 
a roomy cupboard. 

Tony, taking the precaution of putting 
the key which he found on tho outside of the 
door into liis pocket, explored the inside of 
the cupboard witli liis torch. 

Suddenly he stooped with an exclamation. 
On the floor lay a torn-off corner of The 
Parish Magazine. 

Here was clear proof that FelicHy's 
uncle had been in .this' cupboard. It was 


hardly probable that any of the inmates of 
this former smugglers’ den possessed such 
reading matter. Tony, full of remorse, 
pictured the old man lying gagged anil 
bound on the floor of the cupboard at the 
very moment when, earlier that night, he 
had been trying the locked door. 

” Poor old gentleman I ” thought Tony, 
and longed for the time to come when he 
should have an accounting with the brutes 
responsible. 

At that moment he stiffened. There was 
behind him the unmistakable sound of a 
key being inserted in the lock of the door. , 
Congratulating himself on having had the 
wit to take the key of the cupboard out of 
the keyhole, Tony' stepped at once into the 
little recess, locked himself in, and had just 
put the key again in his pocket when the 
room outside was flooded with light. There 
was the sound of tivo men quarrelling. 

“ Talk about thieves falling out,” re¬ 
marked Tony to himself. “ These people do 
nothing but row.” 

A muffled noise of blows and shouts came 
from somewhere beyond the open door. 

“ It’s that trouble-maker again,” said one 
of the men angrily'. “ You're too soft with 
him, Speers.” 

"And you’re altogether too keen to 
knock people on the head,” returned Speers 
angrily. “ I tell you once for all I won’t 
have murder added to our other little 
escapades—if I can help it,” he added 
thoughtfully. 

The muffled shouts and blows from the 
room bcy'ond grew louder. 

" Oh, go and stuff a sock in his month I ” 
said the man who had first spoken. “ We’ll 
have the police buzzing round here. If 

y-ou’d taken my' advice-” 

" Yes, if I’d taken y-our advice on various 
occasions we know of we’d have nothing to 
look forward to but a rope,” returned’ 
Speers, and started. “ I say, what about 
that cupboard door ? Who shut it ? ” 

" How should I know ? ” 

Tony', peering through the keyhole, saw 
the man ho took to be Edgar Speers ap¬ 
proach tho cupboard with a disturbed face. 
A moment later the handle was tried and 
the door violently shaken. 

" It’s locked I Who locked it ? Who lias 
been in this room since we took him out ? ” 
" Don’t ask me. Tho last I saw of this 
room the door was wide open and the 
cupboard empty.” 

Speers turned on tho other with a snarl. 

" There’s something funny' about this ! 
Give me your bunch of keys i ” 

Tony', crouched behind tho door, realised 
that he was in a trap. If they opened that 
door he would have to fight for it, and he 
had seen that both the men were twice his 
size. He heard the rattle of keys on a ring 
as Speers searched for the one he wanted. 
Suddenly it ceased. 

" Well, well, so there you are, all dressed 
up ! ” Speers spoke with unexpected 
geniality to someone who had apparently' 
just come into the room. Tony' applied his 
eye to the keyhole, but tho newcomer was 
out of his range of vision. 

"How do you think I look ? Shall I pass ?" 
"Let’s look at you. Well, I'll say'-you 
arc a wonder. We'll have Felicity' hanging 
about your neck in no time.” 

Tony' started, and clenched his fists. So 
these brutes meant to bring Felicity' into it. 
He’ll see about that. He reached into his 
pocket for his key, no longer caring to 
remain hidden. A good, rousing fight with 
the three of them would show them at least 
that Felicity' had one champion left, 
although, lie realised with a sinking heart, 
he hadn’t done much for her so far. He felt 
miserably wet and numb with cold. A 
little physical activity', was what he needed. 
The key in his hand, lie paused as the new¬ 
comer spoke in a mocking voice. 

"The dear, obedient child," he said 
mincingly'. “ IIow happy she will be when 
she finds I am safe after all! ” 

There must have been some by-play with 
this, for the two men roared with laughter. 
Tony' was puzzled. At that moment , the 
newcomer moved into the range of . his 
vision through the keyhole. 

For a moment, on catching sight of him, 
Tony' felt absolutely sick. The newcomer 
had his back to the cupboard door, but.tlicre 
was no mistaking that bald, pink, cranium, 
those tufts of yellow hair above the ears. 

"Felicity’s uncle!" he gasped. " By 
Jove, lie’s • in with them 1 Poor little 
Felicity ! ” . 

While the three. men were talking the 
muffled shouts and banging in the next 
room had died feebly away. Now they 
broke out again with renewed violence. 

TO BE CONTINUED 



1\/T OTHE R—a n t i c i pa te 
1YJL y 0 V1 r child’s request. 
Buy a packet of Quaker 
Puffed Rice and hand this 
coupon, completed, to your 
grocer. In exchange he will 
give you a packet of Puffed 
Wheat —free. 

Children love ’Quaker 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice. They like their de¬ 
licious flavour. Quaker 
Puffed Wheat contains all the 
richness of the entire wheat 
grain. Puffed Rice is sub¬ 
stantial energy food. Every 
particle of mineral, protein 
and carbohydrate is released, 
therefore perfect digestibility 
is assured. They are ready ; 
to serve. 

Try them both today at the 
price of one. 


- CUT HERE - 

Take this COUPON to your grocer 

This is to certify that my grocer has given me 
a full-sized packet of both Quaker Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice for 8 d. — the price of a single 
packet. I have not used a similar coupon, before. 


Name. 


Address 


To the Grocer 

On receipt of this coupon with name and address 
of customer filled in we will send you 8 d., the 
full retail price of packet you gave as per ouc 
offer. Dept. 17', Quaker Oats Ltd., n F-mbury 


Square, London, E.C.2. 



A PACKET 
OF EACH 
FOR TOE 
PRICE 
OF ONE! 
Guaranteed by 
Quaker Oats Ltd. , 
This offer, applies 
only to the U.K,; 
and the Irish Free 
State. ; 

11 mmn 
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When 


the Emperor bathed 
eight times a day 



M ANY of the mote aus¬ 
tere Romans thought 
it was too much of a good 
thing this lounging in the 
baths that some of the 
later emperors encouraged. 
“Wash once before meals” 
was the good old Roman 
custom—like the Lifebuoy 
Habit to-day. For good 
washing habits go with 
manliness. When you use 
that jolly tablet of Lifebuoy 


Soap, think of the Romans 
who washed themselves in 
far rougher ways — and 
enjoyed it! How comfort¬ 
ably Lifebuoy gets the 
dirt off — and, what is 
more important, the germs 
too. 

You don’t need to bath 
eight times a day, but use 
Lifebuoy before all meals 
and in your bath. Become 
a sturdy Roman! 


G 'ihe LIFEBUOY HABSf 


C 500*107 


EAST END MISSION 

provides 52,000 Freo Breakfasts each winter for hun¬ 
gry littlo children. Employs flvo lady doctors (whoto 
time), ministering to tho sick poor. Provides special 
cinema Entertainment for children every night (avri'ago 
attendance 1,000). Conducts eight great Mission Moot¬ 
ings for poor children every week and scores of organis¬ 
ations tor young people, tilepney is London’s most over¬ 
crowded and poorest Borough.—Contributions, greatly 
needed, thankfully acknowledged by Rev. F. \V. 
CitunLEiGir, East End Mission, Commercial Road, 
Stepney, Loudon, E.l. 

J£NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, ijlb. 5/6, 

3 lbs. 10/9. Excellent for Jumpers, Socks, etc. 
Navy, 3/10 lb. Superior Mixtures, 4/11 lb., post free. 
PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/llj to 25/li yard. 
Reliable Tweeds, Flannels, Tailoring, Blankets, etc. 
Patterns sent with pleasure. 

NEARLY 6o YEARS' REPUTATION. 

EGEETON 1 ■ "" JL WELLINGTON 

UURNETT’S SOMERSET, 

N.C DETT. ENGLAND. 

“HELP! HELP!” 

Left-off Clothing, Boots of all descriptions, Hospital 
and Surgical Aid Letters, or money for Country 
Holidays for poor children, aro urgently needed to 
help the “ poor ” passing through our hands. Any¬ 
thing will bo gratefully received by 

LEWIS II. BURTT, Secretary , 

Hoxton Market Christian Mission, N.l. 
ir M,MI ■Jim president —Walter Scoles, Esq. ■asssau 

BRIGHT GARDENS 

TIIE AMATEUR GARDENER’S CHANCE 1 

Montbrctias, Gd. doz.; White Jessamine, Jap. Anemone, 
Virginia Creeper, Maiden's Wreath (wedding flower). 
Wandering Jew (charming for hanging baskets), Michael- 
mas Daisy, 6d. each; also Stone Crops, rock plants, blue 
Geranium, niauvo Convolvulus. All good strong plants. 
CUTTINGS. —Fuchsia (“ Fuchsia Valley" type), 
scented Veronica, Euonymus, giant Mcscmbryantlicinum, 
Bay, Buddlca (raauvc) 4—6d. 

A. BARLOW & CO.. 5, PORTLAND STREET, 
ILFRACOMBE. 

CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to tho FLEET PEN CO., 1X9, Fleet Street, 
’G.C.4. By return you will receive a handsome Lever 
'Bell-Filling Fleet S.F. pen with Solid Gold Nib 
(Fine, Medium or Broad), usually 10/6. Elect price 4/-, 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9. Do Luxe Model, 2 ]• extra. 

Ifff ®uo ^teenies 

W childre^Ts 

KNITTED OUTERWEAR 

MADE FROM ST. WOLSTAN WOOL 




THESE JOLLY 



FOR COUPONS FROM 


BOURNVILLE''''' 

COCOA 

Among the new Bournville Cocoa gifts are many jolly filings fhaf ycu'd 
like fo have. Start collecting coupons now and they'll soon be yours! 
Only 11 coupons bring you a first-class paint box; 6 for a mechanical 
Mickey Mouse; 20 for a large prettily dressed doll; while for 70 you can 
have a full size British made football. 

There are fountain pens, cameras, stamp albums and many other tine things 
shown in the Cadbury Gift Book. Send for a copy. 

COUPON FOR GIFT BOOK AND 
FREE COUPON. 

Address your envelope to:— 

NEW GIFTS, CADBURY, BOURNVILLE. 

(Jd. stamp sufficient if envelope unsealed)- 

Please send me, post free, The Calatogue of the New Bournville Gifts and Free Coupon. 

NAME.:.......:....... 

ADDRESS..... 

A (in block letters) 

/ a\ county......... 

50 \ This scheme applies to the United Kingdom only and not to the Irish Free Stale 
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The Children's Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
lor 1 is a year, See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
llsGdayear (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

Going Upstairs 

A MAN was hurrying up a flight 
of stairs. He ran quickly up 
the first half, but becoming out of 
breath lie slackened down to two- 
thirds of his previous pace. 
Thirty-six seconds later, when he 
was within twelve steps of the top, 
he slowed down to one-third of his 
original pace. 

If he could have kept up the 
speed at which he started it would 
have taken him a minute to get 
up the stairs, but actually he took 
24 seconds longer than that. 

How many stairs we're there ? 

Answer next week 


Ici On Parle Framjais 



J.o canal Le coq La canny 


Comment traverse-t-on ce canal ? 
Le chant du coq les a riveilltis. 
11 se promine, lacanne it la main. 

Word Multiplication 

Jn the following multiplication 
sum the figures 0 to 9 have 
been replaced by letters. Can you 
find the value of each letter ? 
When the letters are arranged in 
their numerical order they spell a 
word meaning to dishearten. 

CD1EAGR 

OSU 


IUDEGECD 

RDCEUASD 

ISDAEIOODD 


*• 1SGC0DEDUD 


Answer next week 

Where It Comes From 
Silver Paper. This is a term 
loosely used for. thin sheets’ of 
rolled metal of various kinds, but 
usually either tin, land, or alu¬ 
minium. Each tin has its own 
uses. Tinfoil is used for wrapping 
foodstuffs, aluminium for tobacco, 
and lead for any substances other 
than food. 

The colours used on chocolate 
wrappings and so on are obtained 
by lacquering the paper with a 
varnish. 

What Town Is This? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

L:LJ_XX.LJ_L_! 

My 1 , 3, 6, 7 , S’s a squeeze; 
My 5 , 2 , 4's what toast may 
he; • 

My whole’s a town that gets the 
breeze 

Right on its doorstep from the 

sell. Answer next week 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning the planets Jupiter 
and Mars are in the South, 
and Mercury 
is in the East. 

In the evening 
Venus a n d 
Saturn are in 
the S o u t li - 
West, Uranus 
is in t h e 
South - East, 
and Jupiter 
and Mars are in tiie East. The 
picture shows the Moon as it may 
be seen looking South at 5-30 p.m. 
on Saturday, October 25 . 

Do You IJve at Oundlc ? 

Qundle is thought to be a con¬ 
tracted form of Avondale, Avon 
meaning fiver, which at this place 
is tiie Nen. The name means, 
therefore, tiie dale by the river. 

Conkers 

\yiiAT is it that is so fascinating 
about tiie seed of the horse- 
chestnut, known to boys of all ages 
as the conker ? Is it the benutifuily- 
grained mahogany-coloured jacket 
or is it,in the case of “old boys,” the 
memories of happy games played 
witli a conker on the end of a string? 

Just now the prickly fruits of 
the horse-chestnut tree are tum¬ 
bling through the thinning branches 
to burst .open on contact with tiie 
ground and scatter the precious 



seeds among the fallen leaves. 
Where is the hoy who can resist 
stooping to pick them up ? 
Numerous men, too, admit that.it 
is difficult to pass a conker by. 

The horse-chestnut tree is said 
to have been first grown in 
England in the sixteenth century, 
but where it came from originally 
is not definitely known. It may 
have come from Greece, from 
Persia, or from India. 

Facts About Fogs 

The time is drawing near when’ 
we may expect to wake in the 
morning and find that a fog has 
formed. 

Inland fogs vary in height from 
a few feet to many hundreds. At 
sea they are usually very shallow, 
hut one was known to be about 
2500 feet deep. 

A wind of 12 to 14 miles an 
hour is needed to disperse an 
ordinary fog, and a stronger wind, 
of course, in proportion to the 
density of tiie fog. 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Spelling and Arithmetic. MILD 


Squares and Circles 
IIANN IBAL 
a 1 a o s e t a 
NAPOLEON 
gsenc nm e 


Buried Words 
Desk, chair, 
door, carpet, 
table, window. 


A Simple Problem 

£2 16s; there were 12 nieces 
and nephews. 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 


TnERL are 48 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this cross 
word puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated'by an asterisk among 
tiie clues which appear below. The answer will be given next week. 



Heading Across. 1. To see with. 4. Among. 7. Expressed in 
words. 12. A rodent. 13. A deer. 14. The drawing of lots. 16. A 
member of a. very large flower family. 18. A pit. 19. Negative. 
20. Dcior of Divinity.* 21. Of great length of time. 23. A steel 
abrading instrument. 24. One trained for sports. 25. To trade. 26. 
To eat into. 27. Any ingredient in the Earth’s crust. 30. A grain of 
wheat. 31. What the dove says. 32. A 11 elastic fluid. 33. You and 
I. 34. A great sheet of water. 35. A native of Finland. 36. To secure.' 

Reading Down. 1. To corrode. 2. A unit of measure. 3. And so 
fortji.* 4. Correctly. 5. A copy in miniature. 6. That is.* 7. A vocal 
melody. 8. Devoured. 9. A pronoun. 10. Repudiation, 11. A band 
round a wheel. 14. A flaxen fabric. 15. To revolve. 17. Despised. 
18. A movement:. 22. A fruit yielding an acid juice. 23. A banquet. 
24. A plain surface within boundaries. 25. Of a dull brown colour. 
26. Recompense. 28. Self. 29. Writing instrument. 30. Steamship.* 
31. Channel Islands.* 33. West Indies.* 


Df MERRYMAN 

A Headworkcr 

After the examination the 
doctor told his patient that 
he must not do any headwork for 
two or three months. 

“ But, Doctor,” protested the 
patient, “ it is my livelihood.” 

11 What are you then ? A 
scholar ?” 

“ No ; Pm a hairdresser. 

The Cure 

The farmer had been using a 
new horse and found it very 
satisfactory for the work. But it 
would not hold its head up. The 
farmer complained of this when 
he met the man from whom the 
horse was purchased. 

“ Ah, that’s its pride,” said the 
man. “ That horse will hold its 
head up as soon as it’s paid for.” 


The Rivals 



Sneered the Football “ To 
crawl through a drainpipe 
I’d hate, 

So I’m glad for your game I’m 
not picked.” 

Said the Midget Golf Ball “ Mine’s 
the happier fate, 

For I’m not everlastingly kicked !” 

Not a Full Stop 

As the conductor passed by the 
fussy passenger asked him once 
again : “ Are you sure that this 
bus stops at Parliament Square ? ” 
“ No, sir,” was the somewhat 
impatient reply. 

“ But you said it did,” protested 
the passenger. 

“ Well,” granted the conductor, 
“ we take it to the garage at night, 
anyway.” 

Time to Move 

The hotel guest was thoroughly 
annoyed. People were run¬ 
ning backward and forward along 
the corridor outside iiis room, 
making a terrible noise. So lie 
took tiie telephone and spoke to 
the manager’s office. 

■ “ I can’t get to sleep with all 
this noise going on,” he com¬ 
plained angrily. 

“ I’m sorry, sir,” said the voice 
of an excited clerk, “ but I’m 
afraid we can’t control the move¬ 
ments of the fire brigade.” 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME © ® ' ® A PAIR OF CRUTCHES 


" Y Tnclf. James comes to- 

V-z morrow,” said Mother 
to her two boys at breakfast. 

But there was no need to 
remind them, for John and 
Roger had been waiting im¬ 
patiently all the week for 
Uncle James to arrive from 
abroad. 

“ What fun we shall have 
in the garden with him! ” 
cried Roger, the elder. “ He 
put up the swing for me two 
years ago, didn’t he. Mother ? 
Come on, John;,let’s go arid 
have a swing now.” 

When Roger had had as 
many swings as he wanted 
John was allowed to have one. 

" Just one,” said Roger, 
and he gave John a 
tremendous push. 

The swing rose high into 
the air, and John, who had 


not expected the sudden 
movement, fell out on to the 
grass and sprained his ankle. 
John did not cry, although 



the pain hurt him very much. 
But the doctor made it very 
difficult for him. 

" He must stay in bed for 
a day or two,” said the 


doctor; and John thought 
to himself: “ Now I shan’t 

be able to play in the garden 
with Uncle James 1 ” 

And though Roger meant 
to be kind to his younger 
brother he could not stop 
talking about everything he 
was going to do with Uncle 
James the next day. 

" Don’t you think he’ll 
come and play with me a 
little bit ? ” asked John from 
his bed in the nursery. 

. “ You can't expect a man 
to play indoors,” said Roger. 

The next day came, and 
with it Uncle James. But 
he didn’t arrive quite as they 
had expected. Uncle James 
arrived on crutches. 

“ Good gracious, James ! ” 
exclaimed Mother. “ What 
have you done to your foot ? ” 


“ People still seem to throw 
batiana skins about in Eng¬ 
land," said Uncle James. “I 
stepped on one 1 " 

When he heard that John 
had a sprained ankle too he 
insisted on hobbling up to 
the nursery. 

“ Shake a crutch, old fel¬ 
low,” he said, smiling. “ We 
are in the wars together.” 

John’s feeling of disap¬ 
pointment vanished. He 
shook the crutch vigorously, 
and the next day his uncle 
ordered a small pair of 
crutches for John. 

They had great fun in 
the nursery after all. Even 
Roger pretended he had a 
sprained ankle so that he 
might have the pleasure of 
borrowing John’s crutches to 
stumble about the room on. 1 



Tho Kolynos Kiddies 
Once went to the Zoo 
With buns for tho bears 
And the olephants too. 

They said to old Jumbo: 

“ Your tusks aron’t whlto. 

YOU ought to use Kolynos 
Morning and night 1 ’* 

IColynoe wliitons ovon nogloctod tooth. 

It makos them a shade wlw tor every clay 
until tho enamol is poarly, gliatoning 
and pure ns it ought to bo. 

ITalf-nn-inch of Kolynos on n dry tooth 
brush each timo is enough to soarch 
out tho particles' of food from botween 
tho tooth, to harden tho gums, and 
leavo tho mouth froo from tho harmful 
acids which bring decay, Kolynos gives 
a delightful foam, and loaves a delicious 
clean fooling in tho mouth, 

OEMTAL ©REAR) 

Test Kolynos Free. Sond a card to-day to 
Kolynos (Dept. 5013), Chonios Stroct, London, 
W.O.l. giving your natno and addross. You 
will roceivo a t’roo sample by return of post. 

All dentists recommend Kolunos; everu Chemist sella it 


EI£©@0D ED EbdDJX 
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When you awake does 
your throat feel constricted 
or parched ? That is a 
sign of "morning mouth." 
An "Allenburys ” Pastille 
sucked immediately on 
waking brings a sweet 
cleanness to the mouth 
and a contented throat. 
The juice of fresh ripe 
black currants, together with 
pure glycerine, make them 
so delightfully refreshing. 


f^llenburys 

^feSPASTILLES 

8d. and 1/3 per box from chemists 
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